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PREFATOHY  NOTE. 

Doctor  Wheatland  was  born  in  an  ancient  hoincstcacl 
which  stood  on  the  southerly  side  of  Federal  street, 
between  Flint  and  Monroe  streets,  and  made  way  for  the 
erection  of  the  mansion  now  niimbei’ed  135.  He  was  the 
fifth  son  and  youngest  child  and  lived  to  be  the  last  sui*- 
vivor  of  a  family  of  six.  His  father,  born  October  20, 
17()2,  at  M^areham,  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  England, 
sixteen  miles  from  Dorchester  and  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  London,  was  Richard  AVheatland, 
,  who  left  home  for  London  as  a  lad,  and  finding  business 
pursuits  uncongenial  to  him  soon  took  to  the  sea,  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  which  life  in  the  old  parliamentary  borough  at 
the  head  of  Poole  Bay,  a  favorite  landing  place  for  French 
fishermen  and  traders,  then  in  its  decadence,  had  doubt¬ 
less  inspired.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  British  Navy, 
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cruisinjr  durin"  our  war  in  the  Western  Arehipelajro,  and 
came  to  Salem  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Peter,  in  1784. 
Here  he  became  a  ship-master  and  merchant,  and  died 
March  18,  1830.  His  mother,  Hridiret  (Foxcroft)  Wheat- 
land,  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  84. 

Capt.  liichard  Wheatland  had  married,  in  1706,  Martha, 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mai-tha  (Prescott)  Cioodhue, 
who  died  Aug.  13,  182(5.  (See  Goodhue  Genealogy  and 
Prescott  Memorial,  passim,  for  his  connection  with  these 
distinguished  families.)  Doctor  Wheatland’s  youth  was 
passed  in  the  Goodhue  House  on  Boston  street,  now 
standing,  and  numbered  70.  His  health  was  far  from 
robust,  and  his  friends  were  more  anxious  to  divert  his 
attention  from  books  to  out-of-door  pursuits  than  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  love  of  study  which  was  marked  at  an  early  age. 
His  father,  on  his  business  journeyings  to  Boston,  often 
took  him  as  his  companion  in  the  family  chaise,  and  l)(jc- 
tor  AVheatland  liked  to  recall  these  outings  and  the  famil¬ 
iar  pleasantry  with  which  Captain  Wheatland,  who  had 
chanced  to  be  the  first  traveller  to  pass  the  toll-house  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  turnpike  years  before,  used  to 
remark,  as  often  as  he  stopped  to  pay  at  the  gate  and 
rei)laced  his  wallet, — "There,  Henry,  I  have  paid  the 
first  and  the  last  toll  on  Salem  Turnpike.”  But  he  was 
not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the  anxious  care  of  parents. 
He  was  not  yet  fifteen  when  he  lost  his  mother  and  Caj)- 
tain  Wheatland  had  died  before  he  was  four  years  older. 

His  early  schooling  was  that  of  the  most  fortunate  boys 
of  his  time,  and  Master  Fames  of  the  Latin  School  fitted 
him  for  college.  At  twenty  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree 
at  Harvard  and  followed  it,  in  1837,  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  although  he  never  pnictised  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  class  of  1832,  in  which  he  was  graduated,  the 
largest  class  graduated  between  1818  and  1841),  was  dis- 
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not  inoivly  for  the  numl)er  of  its  members, 
one  out  of  every  tive  of  wliomeamc  from  Salem.  Judges 
J.  (J.  A))lH)tt,  Thacher,  George  Tiekiior  Cuidis,  with 
the  eminent  divines,  Doctors  Bellows  and  Osgood  of  New 
V(»rk  and  Parkman  and  Mason  of  ^Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
Honorable  Stephen  Salisbury,  John  T.  Morse,  Estes 
Howe,  Augustus  Story,  Charles  Grafton  Paige,  John 
Holmes  and  Doctor  Le  Baron  Russell  were  of  the  number. 
He  was  a  student  of  medicine  under  the  distinguished 
surgeon  and  general  practitioner  of  Essex  County,  Doctor 
AIk‘1  E.  Pierson,  of  Salem. 

During  the  live  years  which  elapsed  between  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  and  his  medical  degrees.  Doctor  Wheatland’s  uncer¬ 
tain  health  brought  him  a  variety  of  unique  experiences. 
He  first  aeconq)anied  his  brother  Richard,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  shi})  "  Boston,”  on  a  voyage  to  London  in  1833,  and 
while  the  shi[)  lay  for  some  weeks  in  the  famous  docks 
awaiting  a  cargo.  Doctor  Wheatland,  passing  his  nights 
on  l)oard,  made  the  most  of  his  time  in  searching  out  his 
Knglish  relatives  and  in  visiting  scenes  of  historic  and 
antiijuarian  interest.  He  found  two  aged  aunts  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  probaldy  others  of  his  kindred  in  Kent  and  in 
Dorset,  and,  if  he  pushed  his  search  as  far  as  ’Wareham, 
must  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  evidences  of 
past  imi)ortancc  in  that  decaying  seaport, — the  antipodes 
of  the  growing  Salem  of  that  day  which  invited  young 
men  from  abroad  instead  of  driving  them  away  in  search 
of  occupation, — its  crumbling  old  Priory  dating  from 
the  eighth  century, — its  eight  modern  churches  dwindled 
to  two  or  three, — its  lack  of  free  teaching  and  its  number 
of  i)arochial  school  establishments, — its  member  of  })ar- 
liament  representing  a  local  tradition,  rather  than  a  pres¬ 
ent  population,  or  a  future  promise. 
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On  his  return  the  next  year,  he  at  once  interested  him¬ 
self  in  forming  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society 
and  was,  with  such  well-known  and  enthusiastic  natural¬ 
ists,  botanists  and  pomologists  as  Doctor  Nichols,  the 
brothers  Ives,  llev.  John  Lewis  Russell,  Rev.  Gardner 
B.  Perry,  William  Oakes,  John  C.  Lee,  Samuel  P.  Fow¬ 
ler,  Doctor  George  Osgood,  George  D.  Phippen,  Thomas 
Spencer  and  Charles  G.  Paige,  amongst  its  original  mem¬ 
bers,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Society  from  1S35  until  it 
merged  itself  in  the  Essex  Institute.  Salem  was  then 
famous  for  her  fruit  and  flower  gardens,  and  wonderful 
displays  were  made,  under  the  indefatigable  effoils  of  the 
Messrs.  Putnam,  Lee,  Uidon,  Emmerton,  Cabot,  ]Man- 
ning,  Prescott,  Allen,  and  a  score  of  others,  now  in  a 
chamber  of  the  Chase  Building,  to  which  the  Holyoke 
Block  has  succeeded, — now  in  Essex  Place,  oi)posite 
the  head  of  Central  Street, — and  now  in  the  Franklin 
Building.  Doctor  Wheatland  soon  showed  himself  to  be 
the  soul  and  I’oliance  of  the  young  society, — the  man  of 
faith  and  of  works.  Collections  of  specimens  in  natural 
science  were  not  neglected.  Doctor  Wheatland  made  voy¬ 
ages  to  the  Azores  in  1831*  and  to  Para  in  1840-1.  Before 
many  years  he  had  succeeded  in  demonstniting  the  com¬ 
mon  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  a  union  of  the 
vigorous  young  Natural  History  Society  with  the  Essex 
Historical  Society,  a  smaller  and  older  body,  possessed 
of  a  valuable  prestige  and  membership,  if  of  less  spirit 
and  vitality.  Both  were  county  organizations.  The 
union  was  effected  in  1848,  and  the  Institute  came  into 
l)eing. 

From  that  day  on.  Doctor  Wheatland’s  career  has  been 
a  familiar  page  in  the  history  of  Salem.  It  is  sketched 
in  outline  in  the  tributes  which  follow ;  but  for  us,  his 
townsmen,  it  hardly  need  be  rehearsed  at  all.  It  is  true 
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that  his  best  energies  and  restless  zeal  were  engrossed  in 
pushing  to  success  a  single  noble  undertaking  of  his  own, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  no  opportunity  of  effective 
effort  in  the  service  of  the  i)ublic  escai)ed  his  attention. 

Ilis  varied  claims  iqxni  our  thanks  for  service  rendered 
on  the  first  Fish  ('oinmission  of  the  8tate,  on  the  Board 
of  Education,  on  the  l’eal)ody  trusts  both  in  Cambridge 
and  here,  and  as  a  nieml)er  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society,  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  need  only  to  be  recalled,  and  have  l>een  promidly 
recognized  and  recorded  elsewhere.  But  to  a  scheme  to 
which  Doctor  'Wheatland  at  times  devoted  fruitless  care  and 
thought,  this  would  .seem  to  be  a  })roper  occasion  to  refer. 
For  3’ears  he  advocated  and  seemed  more  than  once  near 
realizing  a  plan  for  building  up  in  Salem,  out  of  the  ample 
accumulations  at  hand,  a  single  gi’eat  library,  which  would 
lake  rank  with  the  foremost  collections  of  the  country, 
and  which,  by  absoi-bing  the  large  aggregations  of  the 
Athemeum,  C'harilal>le  Mechanic’s  Association,  Institute, 
Frat(‘rnity  and  J’eal)ody  Academy  of  Science,  and  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  city  for  such  a  yearly  income  as  an  indei)endent 
city  library  would  recjuire,  might  at  once  attract  general 
attention  and  nobly  supplement  our  educational  e(|uip- 
menl.  The  expenditure  asked  of  the  city  he  proposed 
to  justify  by  affording  the  reading  public  the  facilities  of 
a  free  library,  and  esj)ecially  by  estal>lishing,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  existing  structures,  a  new  reading-hall, 
which  should  take  the  form  of  the  long-hoped-for  memo¬ 
rial  to  our  patriot  townsman  who  have  died  in  war.  And 
he  insisted  that,  while  the  income  from  the  city  .shoidd 
be  used  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  the  several  libra¬ 
ries  now  in  use,  and  by  this  great  combination  all  redupli¬ 
cation  of  volumes  could  be  avoided,  the  special  privileges 
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of  }»r()prictorf)  in  the  various  eolleetions  could  well  he 
jruanled  and  conserved.  The  lutoks  they  would  eonlrihutc 
would  he  larirely  hooks  of  reference  ;  the  new  ex})enditures 
would  in  the  main  supply  the  books  for  circulation,  liut 
there  were  those  who  objected  that  a  soldiers’  memorial 
should  be  that  and  nothinj;  else.  There  were  others  iti- 
terested  in  the  various  e.xistin^  libraries  who  preferred  a 
smaller  collection  of  books,  wholly  in  their  own  control, 
to  a  more  conqwehensive  library,  access  to  which  was  more 
<reneral  and  free.  And  Doctor  Wheatland  lived  to  sec  a 
vijrorous  movement,  with  the  prijrin  of  which  he  had 
nothinjr  to  do,  resultinj;  in  the  establishment  of  a  free 
library  supported  by  the  city,  wisely  administered  and 
servin^^  an  admirable  purpose,  and  avoidinjr,  through  an 
ingeni(uis  and  original  adjustment  of  systems  with  the 
collections  previously  made,  all  waste  of  force  in  buying 
books  already  on  the  shelves  of  either. 

The  last  declining  years  of  this  remarkable  career  found 
Doctor  Wheatland  seated  at  a  window  in  his  brother's 
mansion  on  Essex  street  which  overlooked  the  grounds 
and  housing  of  the  City  Library,  with  its  ever  length¬ 
ening  i)rocession  of  pilgrims  at  this  new  shrine  of  learning  ; 
and  no  citizen  of  Salem  welcomed  more  heartily  than 
Doctor  AVheatland  the  growing  appreciation  and  elevat¬ 
ing  intluenee  of  this  new  collection  of  books.  Probably 
his  closing  eyes  coidd  have  rested  upon  no  more  grateful 
|)icture. 


ACTION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 


A  incetinji:  of  the  Directors  of  the  Es.sex  Institute  was 
held  at  the  rooms  on  Tuesday,  Fel).  28,  I81ld,  at  8  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  called  for  the  puri)ose  of  taking  action 
rm  the  death  of  the  President. 

Present,  Messrs.  Goodell,  Ilagar,  Osgood,  Manning, 
Morse,  Chapman,  Hunt,  l*hii)pen  and  AVhite. 

Vice-President  Goodell  occui)ied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  made  ai)propriate  remarks  on  the  loss 
the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr.  "Wheatland, 
who  was  its  founder,  and  for  many  years  its  chief  suppoid. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a  committee  was  api)ointed 
by  the  chair  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  President  on 
Thursday  at  11  o’clock.  The  committee  consisted  of  the 
four  ^’ice-Presidents,  the  Seci'etary,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
I’rof.  E.  S.  Mor.se  and  lion.  A.  P.  AVhite. 

Mr.  Hunt  also  moved  that  a  committee  be  ai)pointed  to 
arrange  for  a  memorial  meeting  and  to  report  to  a  future 
meeting  of  the  Directors. 

The  Chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  Hunt, 
Kantoul,  Mor.se,  O.sgood  and  Pingree. 

Adjourned. 

IIf.nuy  A1.  Brooks,  ISecretanj. 

On  Saturday,  March  4,  I8h8,  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  meeting  of  Feb.  28  met  at  the  rooms  at  8  o’clock. 
Present,  Messrs.  Kantoul,  Hunt,  Morse,  Osgood,  and 
Pingree. 

Vice-President  Kantoul  occu])ied  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Alorse,  it  was  voted  that  the  Di¬ 
rectors  l)e  advised  that,  in  the  o])inion  of  this  committee, 
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a  inceting  of  the  Institute  should  be  called  to  honor  the 
ineinory  of  its  late  President,  on  Monday  evening,  April 
17,  181)3,  at  Academy  Hall,  and  that  this  connnittec  be 
authorized  to  increase  its  number,  and  to  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments  necessary  for  such  meeting. 

Henry  M.  Hrooks,  Secretary, 

The  members  of  the  Committee  so  enlarged  were  as 
follows:  Vice-Presidents  Cioodell,  Kantoul  and  Hagar, 
the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor,  the  Lil)rarian, 
T.  F.  Hunt,  Alden  P.  White,  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  David 
Pingree,  John  Robinson  and  Sidney  Perley. 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangements  a  large  and  notable  as¬ 
sembly  tilled  Academy  Hall  on  the  evening  of  April  17th. 
The  platform  was  banked  with  palms  and  with  choice  bits 
of  color  in  flowering  plants ;  and,  conspicuous  at  the  rear 
of  the  stage,  regarding  the  scene  with  the  old  look  of  ben¬ 
ediction  s(.  jieculiarly  his  own,  hung  Vinton’s  famous  por¬ 
trait  of  Doctor  AVheatlaud,  delicately  wreathed  with 
sprays  of  trailing  asparagus  and  the  timely  verdure  of  the 
early  spring. 

I'pon  the  platform,  besides  representatives  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  sat  Secretary  Perry  of  the  Rhode  Island  His¬ 
torical  Society,  President  Putnam  of  the  Danvers  Histor¬ 
ical  Society,  President  Little  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Old  Xewbury,  Librarian  Jewett  of  Manchester,  and  Henry 
H.  Edes  of  the  New  England  Ilistoric-Oenealogical 
Society,  with  other  guests. 


ADDRESS  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT  GOODELL. 


Oil  assuinlnjr  llio  chair,  Aimer  (’hency  (ioodell,  Jr.  the 
senior  Vice-President  of  the  Essex  Institute,  spoke  as 
follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Institute. 

As  your  senior  vice-president  it  devolves  upon  me  to 
conduct  pi’oceedings  on  this  occasion  specially  aiipointed 
for  offering  trihutes  of  love,  praise  and  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  him  who  may  pro^ierly  lie  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  this  Society. 

The  sensational  extravagances  of  puhlie  demonstrations 
upon  the  death  of  successful  politicians,  conspicuous 
statesmen  and  rulers,  great  soldiers  and  men  of  wide  so¬ 
cial  celebrity  are  not  appropriate  to  this  occasion.  The 
object  of  our  regard  this  evening  has  no  claims  u]K)n  the 
interest  of  those  whose  enthusiasm  is  excited  only  by  the 
glamour  of  a  brilliant  public  career.  The  invariable  re¬ 
serve  and  quiet  with  which  he  pursued  his  labors  for  the 
good  of  mankind  through  the  [leriod  of  two  generations 
of  men  attended  him  to  the  close  of  his  peaceful  life  of 
more  than  eighty-one  years. 

As  to  the  fame  he  might  have  acquired  had  he  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  a  single  department  of  scienee  it 
were  idle  to  sjwculate.  We  must  consider  his  life-work 
and  his  character  as  he  has  chosen  to  record  them  :  they 
are  to  us  the  legacy  of  a  public  benefactor  who,  within 
the  sphere  in  which  he  was  placed  by  Providence,  and 
unblemished  by  one  stain  of  selfish  ambition,  dedicated 
all  his  resources  of  intellect  and  energy  to  the  cultivation 
and  dissemination  of  wholesome  knowledge. 
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His  uoacleinic  studies  were  bcirun  aceordinjr  to  the  old 
iiiouastic  method  of  the  university  by  ae<juiriuir  the  Latin 
tonjrue  so  as  to  use  it  eollo(|uially  at  theatre  of  seven.  lie 
entered  Harvard  when  sixteen  years  old.  After  his  irrad- 
nation  as  one  of  the  seventy-two  scholars  in  the  class  of 
1332,  of  whom  nine  only  survive  him,  he  chose  for  his 
callinir  that  one  of  the  three  learned  professions  which,  I 
think  1  may  say  without  disparagement  of  the  others,  best 
affords  opjiortnnities  for  active  beneticence  and  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  higher  laws  of  onr  being;  and,  in  due  time, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ^ledicine. 

The  study  (which  he  in-osecnted  with  enthusiasm)  of  the 
frame,  organs  and  tissues  of  the  animal  economy  drew 
him,  probal)ly  insensibly,  into  wider  tields  of  research  in 
natural  science  than  those  the  sni)erticial  exploration  of 
which  is  commonly  deemed  a  sntlicient  foundation  for  the 
practice  of  pathology  and  therajientics.  He  was  thus  di¬ 
verted  from  the  arduous  and  often  harrowing  duties  of  his 
profession  and  led  to  improve  the  leisure  which  a  moderate 
competence  afforded  in  extending  his  knowledge  of  or¬ 
ganic  and  inorganic  nature — an  emiiloyment  better  suited 
to  his  sensitive  mind  and  delicate  j)hysical  stamina. 

To  his  ac(|nisitions  in  science  he  gradually  added  the 
results  of  careful,  intelligent  investigations  in  local  history, 
biography,  and  genealogy,  both  in  the  I’ecords  and  by  tra¬ 
dition,  until  he  became  an  authority  respecting  a  vast 
number  of  incidents  and  relationships  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  recount  to  younger  or  less  successful  imiiiirers. 

At  what  period  in  his  life  he  conceived  the  idea  of  en¬ 
couraging  others  to  share  his  pursuits  and  to  reap  the 
benetit  without  incurring  the  risks  of  his  services  for  the 
public,  or,  indeed,  whether  or  lutt  he  ever  consciously  en¬ 
tertained  the  design  of  leading  in  this  noble  jinrpose,  he 
has  characteristically  left  to  conjecture.  Yet  it  is  certain 
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that  lu*  fornu'd  lii.s  plans  and  prosecuted  his  work  with 
sucli  deference  to  others  that  he  was  never  happier,  apj)ar- 
ently,  tlian  when  reciMvin"  advice  or  the  promise  of  co¬ 
operation,  even  when  it  was  certain  that  the  result  would 
he  the  essential  inoditication  or  entire  ahandonment  of  his 
tentative  schemes,  and  sometimes,  even,  the  overrulinjr  of 
his  deliberate  judgment.  Nothing  that  he  gathered  in  his 
mind,  or  had  in  store  in  the  lihrary  and  cabinets  of  the 
Society,  was  ever  withheld  from  the  needy  impiirer.  In 
the  oi'ganization  of  the  Institute  it  was  his  choice  that  no 
barriers  of  age  or  sex  should  limit  the  enjoyment  of  its 
privileges.  He  was  never  afraid  to  trust  the  public,  and 
nev('r  had  cause  to  complain  that  this  contidence  had  been 
abused. 

Without  attemiding  to  recount  his  services  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  other  directions,  this  occasion  invites  us  to  glance  at 
what  this  one  childless  man  has  done  for  the  world  in  and 
through  this  Institute  which  transmits  the  visible  fruit  of 
his  life-work  to  coming  generations.  Besides  the  build¬ 
ings  occu))ied  by  the  Society,  and  their  contents,  and  the 
uses  these  sidtserve,  we  are  tempted  to  dwell  upon  the  in- 
lhienc(*s  which  have  spre.ad  from  this  foundation. 

It  was  while  Agassiz  was  j)rei)aring  his  chapter  on  em¬ 
bryology  in  the  tirst  monograph  of  his  t'ontributions  to 
the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,  that,  having 
occasion  to  study  the  uniciue  collection  of  turtles  then  in 
our  cabinets,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
young  curator  to  whom  he  was  referred  by  Dr.  Wheat- 
land  that  he  invited  him  to  join  his  staff  at  ('ambridge. 
Kntiu  that  l)eginning,  after  a  few  years,  the  Peabody 
Acad(‘my  of  Science  (which  grew  out  of  the  Institute,  or 
out  of  conditions  traceable  to  the  intluence  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute)  became  the  centre  (jf  a  galaxy  of  ardent  young  nat¬ 
uralists  whose  agency  in  liberalizing  current  thought  has 
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not  liecn  less  l)enelicial  thun  the  impulse  they  have  jjiven 
to  the  pursuit  of  science.  The  leader  of  this  hand  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archteolojry  at 
Cambridjre,  and  easily  holds  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  world’s  arclueologists  and  anthrojiolojrists.  Another 
presides  over  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
which  he  has  inspired  with  new  life  and  zeal.  Two  others, 
respectively,  are  at  the  heads  of  departments  of  natural 
science  in  the  most  ancient  universities  in  our  neighhorinj; 
states.  The  untimely  death  of  another  deprived  the  world 
of  a  laborer  of  jrreat  promise  in  a  dithcidt  branch  of  jmic- 
tical  scientific  work.  Another  still  remains  with  us,  rc- 
fiectiiijr  honor  upon  his  adopted  home  by  his  brilliant 
success  as  an  investijiator,  discoverer  and  demonstrator 
of  natural  science,  and  by  his  subtle  comprehension  and 
fascinatin"  power  of  exposition  of  the  canons  of  jvsthetics 
in  every  department  of  art. 

If  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  this  accession  of  workers 
in  science  was  an  instance  exceptional  and  remote  of  the 
influence  of  the  Institute,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there 
are  other  illustrations,  uiKpiestionable  and  direct,  of 
l)enefits  which  society  has  derived  from  studies  ))efrun  or 
early  nurtured  in  this  miniature  university  which  our  de¬ 
parted  President  reared  from  a  weak  and  unpromising 
lieginning. 

I  need  only  refer,  as  examples,  to  the  work  of  our  la¬ 
mented  Tracy  in  botany ;  to  the  ardent,  unselfish  devotion 
to  science  of  our  still  nearer  departed  friend  and  compan¬ 
ion  Cooke ;  to  the  charming  essays  on  ferns  and  fern  cul¬ 
ture,  and  on  our  native  trees,  by  a  living  associate ;  to 
the  geological  researches  in  this  county  of  another  of  our 
members,  which  threaten  if  they  have  not  already  accom¬ 
plished  the  subversion  of  some  of  the  best  attested  theories 
of  former  geologists ;  and  to  what  another  associate  has 
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(lone  and  is  still  doinjiinhis  study  of  the  amchnida.  We 
ar('  reminded,  also,  that  the  professor  of  paheontolojry  at 
Yale,  and  curator  of  the  famous  museum  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientitic  School,  tirst  tried  his  ’prentice  hand  in  arranirinir 
the  minerals  in  our  cabinet. 

On  the  historical  side  of  the  Institute  we  ascribe  to  its 
inducements  and  encoura<rement  the  rise  if  not  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  taste  for  historical  and  genealogical  research 
which  has  won  for  one  of  our  fellow  citizens  the  highest 
distinction  as  an  anti(juary,  and  made  the  world  his  debtor 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  ancestral  home  of  Washington, 
and  for  the  rescue  of  the  founder  of  Harvard  H^niversity 
from  the  semi-mythic  obscurity  which  had  shrouded  his 
birth  and  trans-Atlantic  career — both  problems  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  had  hopelessly  baffled  all  previous  inves¬ 
tigators.  One  of  the  younger  attendants  at  our  meetings 
has  for  some  years  held,  with  ci’edit,  the  chair  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  in  Harvard  University.  Another  of  our 
associates  years  ago  essentially  contributed  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  father's  work  in  a  most  laborious  and  intricate 
Held  of  historical  research,  and  has  now  nearly  comi)lcled, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  intelligent  custodian  of  the  tiles 
of  our  colonial  and  provincial  superior  courts  of  justice, 
the  arranging  and  indexing  of  stacks  of  material  heretofore 
j)ractically  inaccessible  to  students,  but  which  proves  to 
be  of  indispensable  use  in  the  preparation  of  a  comj)lcte 
history  of  our  Uommonwealth  from  its  cradle, — the  colony 
charter.  This  magniticent  collection  is  for  the  manner  of 
its  prei)aration  and  for  the  i)eriod  it  covers — considering 
of  course  the  limit  of  the  tield — unecpialled  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  made  imperative  the  re-writing  of  the  history 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  may  be  true  that,  as  yet,  our  explorations  in  science 
have  not  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  any  imi)ortant  law, — 
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that  \vc  lijivo  not  defined  ii  new  frenns,  and  have  eontril)- 
nted  only  a  few  names  to  the  lists  (tf  si)eeies  ;  hnt  the  main 
value  of  our  work  (and  this  was  the  end  whieh  our  de¬ 
parted  Mentor  Ivejd  first  in  view)  eonsists  in  the  eultivating 
a  taste  for  the  pursuits  whieh  I  have  mentiotied,  and  the 
diffusing  a  kind  of  knowledge  whieh  ean  best  he  ae(jnired 
hy  eoo{)eration,  and  In"  the  means  of  observation  and  eom- 
parison  whieh  only  large  eolleetions  of  speeimens  afford. 
.\nd  if  it  be  that  the  whole  result  of  the  life-work  of  the 
founder  was  but  to  impart  to  all  or  many  what  was  already 
known  to  a  few,  was  not  the  end  worth  living  for? 

In  estimating  the  benefits  offered  by  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  we  are  not  to  forget  the  advantage's 
whieh  it  presents  of  eonstant  inventive,  allurement  and 
o|)porlunity.  IIow  many  have  found  aeeess  to  the  jxn- 
tals  of  seienee  by  some  aeeident  whieh  brought  them  with¬ 
in  the  reaeh  of  the  inlluenees  I  have  dc'seribed  I  I 
remember  how  the  diseovery,  on  the  furthest  eliffs  of 
Xahant — those  ragged  ledges  whieh  we  us<'d  to  believe 
were  the  slags  of  Vulean's  furnaee,  but  whieh  Mr.  Sc'ai's 
now  proves  to  us  are  full  of  btssil  forms  (»f  organic  life — 
of  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  and  the 
gratification  at  one  of  our  field-meetings  of  tin*  curiosity 
which  this  discovery  e.\cite<l,  led  to  such  enthusiastic  stinly 
of  botany  as  afforded  solace  to  one  fine  mind  through 
many  years  (»f  suffering.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

Let  us  be  shown  any  higher  object  in  life  than  the  study 
of  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator  befon*  we  are  asked  to 
admit  that  there  is  good  ground  for  disparaging  the  ideal 
of  duty  which  the  guide,  [fiiilosopher  and  friend  whose 
loss  we  de})lore  kept  always  before  him.  If  there  is  a 
lingering  doubt  on  this  p»)int,  select  any  end  which  may 
seem  preferable  and  carefully  conn)are  the  claims  of  the 
one  and  the  other. 
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Thank  (iod,  that  fsta^e  of  frivolity  is  past  in  which  nat¬ 
uralists  felt  constrained  to  preface  their  works  with  apol- 
ojries  1  There  is  soniethin<r  sublime  in  every  outspoken 
defence  of  duty  well  i)erformed,  however  ineonse(|uenlial 
the  perforiuanee  may  api)ear  to  the  prejudiced  and  the 
iirnorant.  There  are  as  true  heroes  in  the  walks  of  sci¬ 
ence  as  in  the  tields  of  sanuuinary  strife.  One  of  our 
hriii’htest  American  scholars,  recently,  in  a  brief  notice  of 
the  botanical  work  of  Itichard  Uelhan,  who,  a  century  ajro, 
published  the  result  of  his  studies  of  the  Hora  of  (\im- 
bridins  hhiirland,  applauds  that  author’s  resentment  of 
the  suiiirestion  that  his  employment  was  a  "  busy  idleness,” 
that  he  need  be  ashametl  of,  and  approviiiirly  (piotes  this 
sentence  from  his  book  :  "  For  if  a  man  applies  himself, 
with  all  his  miiilit,  to  iiupiire  into  those  works  which  (lod 
liimself  hath  made,  1  see  not  why  he  shouhl  be  ashamed 
(if  it.  'I'he  students  of  natural  history  are  seekin<>' to  tind 
Almiuhty  (iod  in  his  smallest  works;  they  see  his  intinite 
power  (‘xhibited  alike  in  all  (considering  their  titness  each 
for  the  end  desio-ued)  ;  and  they  humbly  declare  that  the 
li'lorv  of  the  <>reat  Cnaitor  is  auii’inented  and  contirmed  liy 
a  just  admiration  of  what  he  hath  created.” 

'PIk'  circumserib(>d  Held  of  this  botanist’s  labors  brinjrs 
to  mind  those  early  days  in  the  history  of  our  Society 
when  it  embraced  only  a  small  jrroup  of  devout  lovers  of 
nature.  In  their  occasional  excui’sions  throuirh  the  county 
th(‘y  knew  where  to  Hnd  every  peculiar  ireoloiric  forma¬ 
tion,  every  rare  shrub  and  noted  tree,  and  every  wild 
flower — jienetralinir  tlie  obscun'  haunts  of  the  curious  dod¬ 
der  and  the  rare  rocdiiiiim  ivV/.s  ithvo.  They  noted  the 
first  cominjr  and  Hnal  de|iarture  of  the  birds,  studied  and 
discussed  the  habits  of  insects,  vied  with  each  other  in 
iinprovinjx  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  tlnur  irardens,  treas¬ 
ured  for  })osterity  the  leirends  of  the  people,  and  looked 
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liopofully  to  the  future  for  tlie  (levelopiiient  of  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  the  things  which  seemed  to  them  so  attrac¬ 
tive  and  so  important. 

Great  advances  have  licen  made  in  man’s  progress  both 
in  the  attainment  of  the  fruit  of  his  study  and  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  dignity  of  the  vocation  in  every  department 
of  science  since  the  tirst  tield-meeting  was  held;  still,  from 
that  fast-fading  picture  much  that  appeared  grotesijue  and 
that  with  the  thoughtless  continued  long  to  he  the  butt  of 
derision  has  vanished  with  the  expansion  of  the  poimlar 
mind,  and  we  recall  the  homely  scene  only  as  something 
insiiiring  and  fascinating.  The  personitication  of  all  that 
renders  that  picture  attractive  was  he  whose  mortal  remains 
we  saw  deposited  beneath  the  snows  of  winter  among  the 
trees  on  the  hillside  where,  in  Ixnhood,  doubtless,  he  had 
often  gathered  the  wild  flowers  of  the  s[)ring.  Ilaiipily  he 
lived  to  see  his  little  hand  of  companions  at  that  tirst  tield- 
meeting  multiply  into  a  larger  com})an  v  of  associates,  from 
this  and  other  counties,  to  he  succeeded,  we  trust,  hy  a 
still  more  numerous  following. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  live  in  daily  intercourse 
with  this  rare  character.  Ilis  very  condescension  and 
nearness  [)revent  a  clear  iierception  of  his  greatness;  yet 
where  shall  we  tind  one  possessing  a  superior  claim  to  he 
classed  with  the  truly  great  leaders  of  mankind — he  their 
sphere  wider  or  narrower — whose  labors,  motives,  as})i- 
rations,  all  iieiiectly  harmonize  with  the  Divine  jmrpose 
to  reconcile  man  to  his  present  duty  and  to  lead  him 
higher?  If  any  mortal  deserves  a  mausoleum  for  whom 
may  that  honor  he  better  claimed?  But  he  needs  no  mon¬ 
ument,  and  his  life  is  his  best  eulogy.  The  good  that  he 
produced  has  been  absorbed  into  and  helps  to  mould  the 
lives  and  characters  of  others,  ours  among  the  rest.  Thus 
he  still  forms  an  intimate  j)art  of  the  great  corporation  of 
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huniiuiity  wliich  never  dies.  Nevertheless,  it  is  tit  that  we 
join  in  exjiressinir  our  sense  of  his  worth  and  our  gi’atitude 
for  the  eireunistances  that  ))rouii:ht  us  within  his  benijin 
intluenee.  Nay,  for  our  own  reputation  we  should  not 
leave,  as  llaeon  expresses  it,  "to  the  next  aires”  the  rec- 
oirnition  of  his  merits  and  of  our  ohliirations.  To  this 
duly,  moreover,  we  are  im})elled  hy  an  instinctive  and 
iiTesisti)>le  feelinj;  that  even  his  self-forj^etfulness  was  not 
so  absolute  that  he 

Loft  tlic  warm  precincts  of  the  cliccrful  day 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind. 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  sonl  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  rc(piires ; 

Even  from  our  graves  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Vice-President 
called  upon  .several  members  to  speak,  as  follows : — 

In  enumeratimr  the  public  .services  rendered  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute,  I  })urpo.sely  omitted  to  mention  the 
))olitical  and  civic  jiosts  tvhich  many  of  them  have  tilled. 
One  of  our  presidents,  and  several  of  our  members,  liave 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  this  city ;  but  none 
of  them,  I  venture  to  .say,  have  better  deserved  praise  for 
the  dii^nity  find  tidelity  with  which  they  have  performed 
their  duties,  cither  in  the  civic  capacity  or  as  members  of 
the  Institute,  than  he  ivho  now  occupies  the  chair  of  the 
nifiyoi-filty.  I  fiin  informed  by  the  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  that  he  will  not  disappoint  your  expectation  to  hear 
from  him  this  evening.  I  therefore  ask  your  attention  to 
renifirks  from  the  honoralde  Robert  S.  Rjintoul. 
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Mayor  Kantoul  said :  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  say  a  woi’d  at  the  grave  of  Doctor  AVheatland.  Few 
such  rare  and  unicpie  personages  are  develoi)ed  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  men.  For  half  a  century,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
he  has  l)een  perhaps  the  most  picturescpie  and  familiar 
figure  going  in  and  out  amongst  us.  We  part  comi)any 
with  him  now,  a  neighbor  and  a  friend  we  can  ill  aff(»rd 
to  spare. 

I  speak  of  him  not  as  he  was  known  to  his  kindred — ten¬ 
der,  affectionate,  devoted,  true  ;  I  speak  of  him  not  as  the 
world  knew  him — })ublic-spirited,  self-f(»rgetful,  diligent 
in  good  works,  seeking  not  his  own  ;  I  sj)cak  of  him  rather 
as  he  showed  himself  to  me  from  the  day  when,  a  rounded 
generation  ago,  he  asked  my  hcli)  in  editing  the  little 
newspaper  record  of  a  fair  he  was  conducting  in  the 
interest  of  his  beloved  Institute, — a  journal  whose  list  of 
contributors  counted  John  G.  Whittierand  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  George  AVilliam  Curtis  and  Jones  Very  and 
Charles  T.  Brooks  and  Fitch  Poole  and  John  Lewis  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Silsbee  and  Lucy  Larcom  and 
others,  making  up  an  illustrious  and  memorable  staff.  I 
speak  of  him  as  my  early  friend.  May  I  speak  of  him 
also  as  I  am  in  a  way  the  mouthpiece  of  the  city?  It  is  fit 
that  the  city  of  Salem  should  bring  its  tribute  to  Doctor 
Wheatland’s  grave.  It  is  fit  that  I  s})cak  in  my  towns¬ 
men’s  behalf,  however  inadequately,  their  universal  sense 
of  grief  and  loss.  It  was  this  whole  community,  without 
reserve  or  limibition,  of  which  he  made  himself  the 
servitor  and  heljmieet.  It  is  this  whole  community,  with- 
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out  ivscrvo  or  limitation,  which  owes  him  its  lasting  debt 
of  gratitude  and  [)raise. 

Doctor  Wheatland  is  indeed  a  uniiiue  figure  in  our  mem¬ 
ories.  The  place  he  left  vacant  he  created  for  himself, 
'riiere  is  none  to  fill  it  and  it  will  be  vacant  forever.  He 
needs  no  monument.  Family  affection  will  make  its  shrine 
at  the  grave  on  the  hillside  looking  toward  the  sunset,  but 
no  memorial,  placed  there  by  the  tender  care  of  kindred, 
can  ever  denote  him  truly  to  the  coming  years  as  he  will 
be  seen  and  })erpetuated  in  the  great  achievement  of  his 
life,  the  creature  of  his  toil  and  love,  the  Essex  Institute. 

The  (|uery  has  been  raised,  now  and  again,  what  emi¬ 
nence  might  not  our  friend  have  reached  had  his  broad 
intelligence,  his  restless  energy,  and  his  persistent  will 
been  enlisted  in  some  one  of  the  specialties,  amongst 
which  modern  activity  divides  itself  to-day.  The  question 
needs  no  answer.  Doctor  AVheatland’s  career  created  the 
specialty  to  which  it  was  given  u[),  and  in  it  he  attained 
all  the  success  a  generous  ambition  could  crave. 

.\n  institution,  novel  in  its  origin  and  nature,  grew  uj) 
under  his  guiding  hand,  an  institution  starting  without 
patronage,  endowments,  expectations,  or  funds,  a  spon¬ 
taneous  growth,  the  offspring  of  a  popular  demand  which 
he  first  })erceived  and  then  su[)plied,  a  product  of  the 
needs  and  tendencies  of  the  times,  sustained  from  first  to 
last  by  the  steady  devotion  and  enthusiastic  zeal  of  large 
numbers  of  inconspicuous  toilers  with  him  in  the  field  of 
thought.  If  there  be  anywhere  about  us  another  institu¬ 
tion  like  this, — a  form  of  organization  so  elastic,  so  spon- 
timeous,  so  ))o[)ular  in  its  germ, — if  there  1>e  possible  an 
agency  better  fitted  to  insi)ire  high  aims  and  generous 
work  in  an  intelligent  community,  I  know  not  where  to 
seek  it. 

Two  classes  of  toilers  help  to  build  up  the  mighty  pyra¬ 
mid  of  human  knowledge.  To  the  few,  conspicuous  and 
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admired,  it  is  "iven  to  carry  high  aloft  the  heavenward 
reaching  apex  of  the  pile,  hut  to  the  greater  iunnl)er, 
hiiinhler  but  not  less  necessary  to  the  work,  it  is  enough 
if  they  may  help  to  broaden  out  the  mighty  base,  and  lay 
its  foundations  deep  and  sure,  and  make  the  towering 
superstructure  stable  and  impregnable.  This  our  friend 
did  by  spreading  abroad  his  knowledge  and  by  enlisting 
the  young  in  his  work. 

There  are  scholars  who  seem  to  regard  their  learning  as 
a  stock  in  trade, — as  a  capital  held  largely  for  their  own 
advancement.  But  Doctor  Wheatland’s  knowledge  was  a 
trust  held  for  the  profit  of  others.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
reach,  like  money,  its  highest  use  and  function,  only 
when  by  mutual  exchange  it  passed  into  circulation  and 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  world’s  common  alHuence  of 
thought.  So  thoroughly  did  he  sink  himself  in  his  life- 
work  that  he  never  seemed  to  feel  that  thanks  were  due 
from  him  to  those  who  contributed  anything  in  aid  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  the  public  and  the  common  cause  that 
every  donor  was  serving,  and  each  must  find  his  reward 
whei'e  the  Doctor  got  his,  in  the  reflection  that,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Institute,  he  was  heli)ing  others. 

If  Doctor  Wheatland  has  not  left  us  that  much-desired 
book,  a  history  of  Salem,  he  has  done  that  without  which 
history  is  im^wssible.  He  has  accumulated  with  infinite 
and  thankless  pains,  and  made  accessible  to  all,  the  vast 
mass  of  detail  which  gives  scope  for  the  brilliant  general¬ 
izations  of  the  muse  of  history  and  romance,  and  which 
meets  the  severer  exigencies  of  graphic  art. 

It  is  a  rare  distinction  to  be  able  to  And  one’s  highest 
pleasure  in  the  habit  of  ministering  to  the  good  of  others. 
Not  many  men  in  a  generation  are  fitted  to  sustain  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  without  the  stimulus  of  some  form  of 
personal  gain,  and  fewer  still  can  maintain  the  struggle 
against  odds,  when  the  final  triumph  tow'ard  wdiich  they 
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press  is  likely  to  eoine,  if  it  eonic  at  all,  too  late  for  them 
t(»  see.  With  Doctor  Wheatland  these  conditions  were 
present  until  near  the  end.  It  was  for  the  wide  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  knowledjre, — it  was  to  (juicken  and  make  keener 
the  appetite  for  learninir,  to  spread  abroad  rather  than 
to  i)ile  up  in  the  storehouse  the  irarnered  seed-grain,  that 
Doctor  Wheatland  strove. 

The  prayer  was  answered  at  last,  and  in  the  <iuickened 
activities  of  the  day  he  died  content,  fludged  by  its  fruit¬ 
age,  no  paid  of  Doctor  Wheatland’s  labor  has  been  spent 
in  vain.  He  saw  the  Institute — I  knew  it  in  the  day  of 
small  things,  when  everyone  who  desired  its  })erpetuity 
must  be  ready  to  labor  for  it — he  saw  the  Institute  a 
struggling  waif,  craving  the  friendly  smile  of  all.  He  left 
it,  after  half  a  century  of  care,  well  housed  and  grown,  its 
name  established,  its  graduates  illustrating  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  thought,  its  collections  on  every  shelf, 
commanding  the  respectful  consideration  of  the  cnltured 
world,  its  necessity  conceded,  its  success  assured. 

Life  has  little  worth  and  little  meaning,  if  devotion  such 
as  Doctor  Wheatland’s  counts  for  nothing.  Whilst  respect 
for  antiquity  and  tradition  survives;  whilst  (ilial  love 
hoards  up  in  its  treasure  house  the  reminders  of  the  past ; 
whilst  our  great  libraries,  each  volume  fondled  by  his  hand 
until  it  seems  to  draw  new  life  and  inspiration  from  his  own, 
remain  the  chief  ornament  and  treasure  of  our  civic  life ; 
whilst  such  as  White  and  Story  and  Pickering  and  Salton- 
stall  and  Bentley  and  Bowditch  and  Holyoke  are  held  in 
honor,  and  the  seal  of  Salem  endures  to  epitonnze  a  his¬ 
tory  and  keep  open  a  vista  towards  the  sunrise  ;  until  dis¬ 
interested  zeal  formal!  as  man — the  happiness  which  comes 
of  unrequited  service — shall  cease  to  be  esteemed  com¬ 
mendable  and  worthy  ;  there  shall  be  in  Salem  an  Esse.x 
Institute 

“  Where  grateful  science  still  adores 

Her  Henry’s  reverend  shade.” 
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The  Vice-President  said  :  Three,  only,  survive  of  the 
seventeen  ineinliers  of  the  first  hoard  of  officers  of  tlie 
Essex  Institute.  Of  these,  the  yonnjrest,  ]Mr.  George  D. 
Phippen,  was  tlie  first  librarian.  He  is  with  ns  this  even¬ 
ing;  and  with  great  pleasure  I  call  upon  him  to  add 
his  voice  to  the  tributes  we  are  pa3’ing  to  the  memoiy'  of 
his  companion  of  forty-five  3’ears  ago. 

Mr.  George  D.  Phippen  spoke  as  follows : — 

When  first  called  upon  by  the  committee  in  charge,  it 
was  suggested  that,  being  contemporary  with  Doctor 
Wheatland  throughout  his  scientific  life,  and  closel^'^  con¬ 
nected  with  him  in  his  earlier  da^^s,  I  might  touch  upon 
his  long  career,  and  dwell  esi)eciall3'  upon  his  earl^'^  scientific 
work. 

My  first  recollection  of  Ileniy  Wheatland  was  in  the 
summer  of  1831,  or  possibly  a  year  earlier,  and  I  well 
remember  the  youthful  cast  of  that  same  classic  face  that 
has  ever  since  so  stnmgly  impressed  all  who  have  made 
his  acquaintance.  His  figure  was  then  striking,  of  erect 
3^et  slender  build,  with  light  brown  hair  falling  in  loose 
locks  nearly’  to  the  collar  of  his  coat.  He  had  a  rather 
weak  voice,  quiet  manners;  was  guileless  and  attractive  in 
all  his  ways.  His  love  for  the  stiuly  of  natural  history  was 
early  developed,  and  with  a  few  other  young  men  of  sim¬ 
ilar  taste  he  became  deepl}"^  interested  in  the  formation  of 
a  natural  history  society  in  his  native  town,  which,  upon 
the  enlistment  of  men  of  marked  culture  and  riper  years, 
(148) 
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resulted  in  the  iiieorporatiou,  in  tlie  year  1834,  of  the 
Essex  County  Natural  History  Soeiety. 

This  region  was  favorable  for  the  object,  and  for  years 
before  had  produced  effective  workers  in  history  and  the 
sciences ;  but  they  were  isolated  and  had  labored  alone. 
These  men  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  advantages  of  pop¬ 
ular  association,  with  its  library  and  inusenin,  but  they 
passed  away  before  the  eonsnnnnation  of  results  for 
which  their  labors  j)aved  the  way.  Among  his  elders 
and  associates  in  the  incipienc}’  of  the  new  society  were 
such  men  as  William  Oakes,  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  Dr. 
George  Osgood,  Thomas  Cole,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Thomas 
Spencer,  Rev.  Gardner  11.  Pen-y  of  Bradford,  Dr. 
William  Prescott  of  Lynn,  and  others  not  now  recalled. 

Amongst  the  earliest  etfeetive  work  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Soeiety,  after  the  commencement  of  its  mnsenm  and 
library,  were  the  fruit  and  flower  exhibitions,  which  tended 
strongly  toward  the  improvement  of  our  gardens  by  the 
discrimination  and  cultivation  of  choice  hardy  fruits  and 
flowers,  in  great  variety.  This  demonstration  of  })opnlar 
zeal  has  since  reached  l>oth  its  climax  and  decline,  and 
now  exists  only  in  the  fancied  leputation  of  the  "old  fash¬ 
ioned  gardens  of  Salem.” 

The  unique  feature  of  "  field  meetings,”  in  which  the 
public  as  well  as  members  of  the  society  participated,  was 
ia»t  introduced  until  1848,  after  the  union  of  the  Essex 
Historical  Society  and  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society,  under  the  name  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

For  many  years,  however,  prior  to  this  date,  small 
parties  of  the  more  devoted  members  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  were  accustomed  to  make  excursions  in  the 
neighboring  woods  and  fields  for  botanical  and  other 
purposes  of  investigation ;  over  ground  which  the  Rev. 
.Manasseh  Cutler  had  ranged  fifty  years  befoi'c,  when  pre¬ 
paring  his  "Account  of  Plants  Growing  in  this  part  of 
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Ainericii,”  uiul  which  Doctors  Nichols  and  Osgood  had 
siu’veyed  when  assisting  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  once  leading  botanical  work  on  the  "Plants 
of  Boston  and  Vicinity,”  published  in  1824. 

Such  excursions  were  generally  under  the  guidance  of 
Doctor  Osgood,  Doctor  Nichols,  or  Rev.  John  L.  Russell, 
and  they  occurred  at  sundry  times  of  the  year,  after  the 
maples  had  put  forth  their  "  first  Hush  ol'  beauty,”  until  they 
again  spread  their  fullest  robes  of  scarlet  and  gold  in  the 
fall.  These  pleasant  occasions  will  long  remain  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  participated  in  them.  We  were 
young  then  and  Doctor  Wheatland  could  outwalk  us  all, 
when  we  sought  out,  perhaps  to  some  of  us  for  the  first 
time,  localities  where  grew  the  Trilliums,  Pyrolas,  Are- 
thusas  and  the  frosted  Drosceras,  or,  from  the  borders  of 
brooks  and  ponds,  the  floating  Utricularias,  Brasenias  or 
Dortman’s  Loltelia  which  tempted  us  and  dared  onr 
acjpiisition  of  them  by  a  partial  bath.  We  well  remember 
one  occasion  when,  sunburnt  and  thirst}',  after  collecting 
plants  in  the  lowlands  and  glades,  under  the  lead  of 
Doctor  Nichols,  we  climbed  to  a  mossy  crag,  fringed  with 
(fhfiica ,  and  felt  well  repaid  f(»r  all  our  trouble, 
refreshing  our  parched  lips  and  oui  drooping  field-treas¬ 
ures,  in  the  grassy  rill  near  I»y.  For  an  entire  day’s  excur¬ 
sion  our  custom  was  to  press  deeply  into  the  Lynn  woods 
or  the  Essex  woods ;  and  for  a  half  day's  excursion  we 
were  content  with  a  stroll  in  the  Great  Pastures,  Paradise, 
or  the  woods  adjacent  to  Orne’s  Point,  m)W  Kernwood. 
"Dark  Lane,”  now  lined  with  houses,  was  a  famous  ground 
for  botanical  specimens  the  entire  season. 

Minerals  interested  some  of  us,  while  others  collected 
fresh-water  shells  and  rare  ferns,  as  we  Invaded  the  haunts 
of  the  turtle  and  the  newt. 

We  were  fresh  and  impressible  then,  and  a  new  "find” 
filled  us  with  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  a  healthful  glow  of 
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spirits  that  gold,  gems  or  honors  in  later  days  would 
have  failed  to  excite. 

Doctor  Wheatland  was  primarily  a  botanist  and  knew 
well  the  localities  of  our  native  plants,  and  an  array  of 
their  flowers,  accurately  named,  always  embellished  a 
corner  of  our'frequent  floral  exhibitions  ;  but  this  pursuit 
he  gradually  relinquished  to  younger  members.  As  a 
student  of  medicine  he  was  fond  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  here  he  obtained  the  title  of  Doctor  which  has  always 
with,  perhaps,  profounder  meanings  distinguished  his 
name.  On  the  proper  shelves  of  the  Institute  are  many 
specimens,  particularly  of  the  smaller  animals,  prepared 
by  his  own  hands. 

He  was  interested  in  the  study  of  conchology,  and 
was  fond  of  dredging  the  harbor  for  specimens,  that  the 
productions  of  the  county  in  this  regard  might  be  |)roperIy 
represented  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Institute,  where  a  col¬ 
lection  of  native  shells,  many  of  them  minute  and  taken  by 
him  frotn  the  stomachs  of  fishes,  now  occupy  their  appro¬ 
priate  places  in  the  ti’ays  prf)vided.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  devoted  entomologist  and  we  have  seen  him  throw  the 
net  for  his  brilliantly  colored  prey,  which  he  immediately 
killed  by  a  poisonous  puncture  before  pinning  them  into 
his  collection  box.  He  also  knew  well  how  to  throw  the 
net  for  the  capture  of  young  men,  whom  he  infused  with 
his  own  glowing  spirit,  and  their  names,  not  a  few,  now 
adorn  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  land.  Bent  as  he 
was  upon  illustrating  the  products  of  his  native  land,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  genealogist,  as  many  of  his  papers  published 
in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Institute  abundantly 
attest.  To  him,  as  to  an  oracle,  came  the  wandering 
sons  of  Essex,  perhajis  from  afar,  back  to  the  old  ances¬ 
tral  hive  from  which  they  had  strayed,  to  inquire  who 
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their  fathers  were  ;  and  he,  being  imbued  with  a  veneration 
for  our  New  England  ancestry,  and  blessed  as  he  was 
with  a  strong  memory,  and  furnished  with  a  fund  of 
gleanings  from  our  public  records,  seldom  sent  an  inquirer 
away  without  some  facts  of  personal  interest  and  encour¬ 
agement  for  further  research  which  ensured  success,  often 
thereby  gaining  lasting  friendships  for  himself  and  the 
Institute  he  so  much  loved.  The  burden  of  these  earl}'^  days 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  and  of  the  Institute  rested 
strongly  on  his  private  exertions  and  those  of  a  few  iippre- 
ciative  friends,  for  encouragement  and  the  necessary  means 
for  the  conduct  of  aftairs.  In  this  he  was  determined 
to  succeed  ;  and  we  bear  witness  to  his  anxiety,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  procure  additional  cases  for  the 
eidarged  library  and  increasing  collections,  augmented  as 
the  cost  was  by  unavoidal>le  alterations  attendant  upon  a 
change  of  rooms  from  Essex  Place  where  the  tirst  horticult¬ 
ural  exhil>ition  was  held  in  1834  with  marked  success; 
then  migrating  to  the  Franklin  Building  in  1835,  where, 
upon  a  summer  afternoon  in  183(>,  the  Rev.  ,1.  L.  Russell 
gave  one  of  the  first  lectures  to  the  members  <tf  the  new 
society ;  then  to  the  Chase  Building  iu  Court  street  in 
1837  ;  then  to  Pickman  Place  in  1842  ;  and,  finally,  under 
the  name  of  the  Essex  Institute,  to  their  permanent  home 
at  Plummer  Hall  and  their  own  building  adjoining. 

For  many  years  Doctor  Wheatland  held  no  higher 
office  than  secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  wanted  no  other, 
as  he  w'ell  knew  that  all  things  must  centre  and  culmin¬ 
ate  in  him  and  thence  would  radiate  throughout  the  com¬ 
plex  Interests  of  the  association.  Presidents  and  curators 
were  never  out  of  that  magnetic  current  nor  desired  to  be» 
ajid  no  jarring  interests  have  ever  retarded  the  work  so 
w'ell  begun  and  continued  for  nearly  sixty  years.  At  the 
union  of  the  two  societies  in  1848,  each  had  a  fund  of 
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sevt‘11  liundreil  dollars  only.  For  the  next  thirty  years 
the  t'lmds  increased  slowly  to  $12,000,  but  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  twelve  years  funds  came  in  ra[)idly  until  they  are  now 
upwards  of  $100,000.  Several  of  the  legacies  indicate 
personal  friendshi[)s,  and  show  faith  in  him,  who  had  shown 
such  an  abiding  faith  and  devotion  to  the  prime  purpose 
of  his  life, — the  founding  and  permanent  endowment  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  with  its  library,  its  museum,  and  its 
published  Collections  ;  for  this  he  gave  his  entire  manhood, 
with  never  one  dollar  of  penpiisite  or  salary  in  all  these 
years. 

His  profound  devotion  to  his  work  shows  that  he  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple  of  truth ;  his 
watchword  was  faith, — first  in  himself,  then  in  the  zeal 
of  his  disciples,  and  in  the  tried  patrons  of  the  Institute, 
never  for  a  moment  doubting  the  appreciative  heart  of 
the  greater  public. 

Few  men  have  had  such  an  opportunity  for  lasting  fame 
or  would  or  could  have  pursued  it  to  its  consummation  ; 
for  now  the  Essex  Institute  has  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  England,  France,  Germany  and  far-off  India  contrib¬ 
ute  to  its  shelves.  As  we  look  back  upon  these  early 
days  and  early  friends,  and  review  the  work  accomplished 
along  the  path  of  years — by  lectures,  horticultural  and 
art  exhibitions,  historical  and  scientific  publications,  the 
popnlarit}'  of  the  field  meetings  about  the  county,  with 
their  power  of  cementing  friendships — we  are  impressed 
with  much  that  is  novel  and  unique  in  this  formative  era. 
Noting,  as  we  must,  how  large  a  number  of  the  original 
and  prime  workers  have,  with  our  friend,  passed  over  the 
dark  river  together,  it  seems  like  the  rolling  up  of  a  scroll, 
never  in  the  future  to  be  again  displayed  before  our  mor¬ 
tal  eyes. 

AVhen  we  contemplate  the  racy  companionships  of  those 
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early  days,  ripening  into  the  unbroken  friendships  of  later 
years,  which  clustered  about  this  devotee  and  friend, 
Avhose  influence  so  many  have  felt,  we  cannot  but  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  were  contemporary  with  him  throughout  his 
long  life. 

“  Friends,  Friends,  oh!  shall  we  meet 
Where  tlic  spoiler  finds  no  prey, — 

Where  lovely  things  and  sweet 
Pass  not  away?  ” 

The  present  generation  called  Doctor  Wheatland  old, 
and  thought  him  always  so ;  but  when  a  few  years  ago,  in 
some  printed  rcpoi’t  of  doings,  he  was  styled  the  "vener¬ 
able  Doctor  Wheatland,”  it  was  an  oftence  to  ns,  who 
remembered  him  when  young — always  young  in  ardor  and 
devotion  and  never  old  at  heart. 

We  pile  granite  and  marble  high  over  the  last  resting 
place  of  those  we  love  and  honor,  and  we  do  well ;  but 
here  our  friend,  without  vanity  or  pride,  and  scarcely 
knowing  it  himself,  has  reared  to  his  own  memory  an 
Institution — a  monument  for  luture  fame,  whose  base  rests 
rirmly  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  county,  and 
whose  shaft,  pointing  to  the  skies,  rises  high  to  catch  the 
ever  dawning  rays  of  truth  and  progress  from  whatever 
source  they  come — and  such  a  monument  as  architect 
never  devised  nor  artisan  constructed. 
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PROFESSOR  MORSE  S  REMARKS. 

The  Vice-President  then  said  :  Of  the  relations  of  the 
Pcahody  Academy  of  Science  to  the  Essex  Institute, 

I  have  already  spoken.  Doctor  Wheatland  was  from  the 
first  a  Trustee  of  the  Academy,  atid  for  nearly  the  quarter 
of  a  century  its  honored  Vice-President.  It  is  therefore 
eminently  fitting  that  the  Academy  should  be  represented 
here  by  the  Director  of  its  Museum,  who,  also,  has  claims 
upon  our  attention  as  a  representative  of  the  scientific 
side  of  the  Sussex  Institute,  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
member.  I  now  ask  you  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  oiler. 
I  [)resent  to  you  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse. 

Professor  INIorse  spoke  as  follows  :  "With  the  death  of 
Dr.  Henry  ^Vheatland  theie  has  i)assed  away  nearly  the 
last  one  of  a  coterie  of  men,  who,  in  the  early  half  of 
the  eentniy,  became  identified  with  institutions  of  science 
and  who  finally  gave  their  entire  time  to  the  olyects  of 
their  devotion.  It  would  seem  that  certain  uncommon 
attributes  of  the  mind  predetermined  a  man’s  fitness  for 
such  a  work ;  certain  it  is  that  without  exception  these 
men  showed  marked  similarities  of  taste,  temper  and 
disposition.  These  similarities  showed  themselves  in  the 
minuter  peculiarities  of  dress,  gentleness  of  manner  and 
a  winning  personality.  One  has  only  to  recall,  among 
others.  Doctor  Torrey  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
Doctor  Gray  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Professor  Henry  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Professor  AVyinan  of  the 
Anatomical  Mmseum,  Doctor  Lea  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Doctor  Jackson  of  the 
Museum  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  to  note  these  resemblances. 
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Doctor  WlieiitlaiuVs  identitication  with  tlie  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  is  so  complete  that  it  is  iinpossihle  to  think  of  him  and 
of  the  Institution  separately.  He  was  not  only  its  father 
))nt  for  many  years  he  was  the  Institute,  so  far  as  being 
secretary,  treasurer,  editor  of  its  journals,  cal)inet-keeper 
and  night-watchman  could  make  him.  In  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  Institute’s  varied  work  he  had  made  direct 
communications,  though  to  historical  and  genealogical 
subjects  he  has  made  the  most  extended  contributions. 
One  would  think  that  the  multifarious  duties  he  voluntarily 
assumed  in  the  name  of  the  Institute  might  have  absorbed 
all  his  time  and  sympathy  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  school  interests  of  the  city 
and  also  to  the  Salem  Fraternity  in  the  earlier  years  of 
its  foundation. 

It  devolves  upon  me  at  this  time  to  consider  his  work 
in  natural  science,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  venture  to  make 
a  slight  study  of  this  remarkable  man. 

The  work  in  natural  science  iifty  years  ago  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  investigation  demanded  to-day. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  physical  science,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  departments  of  study  and  thought.  In  museums  of 
Natural  History  the  collections  mainly  consisted  of  speci¬ 
mens  brought  home  from  abroad.  As  for  native  material, 
uidess  a  specimen  was  unique,  or  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  commanded  but  little  attention  from  the 
collector.  The  botanist  was  compelled  to  seek  his  ma¬ 
terial  from  regions  al)out  his  door,  as  the  preparation  of 
proper  botanical  specimens  required  a  certain  amount  of 
care  and  trouble  which  few  travellers  were  inclined  to 
take.  We  thus  find  the  study  of  botan^'at  that  time,  and 
the  enumeration  of  species  of  plants  in  the  country,  far  in 
advance  of  similar  work  in  many  gronps  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  With  this  understanding  we  must  consider  the 
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work  of  Doctor  Whoatliind.  The  diversity  of  his  tastes  in 
natural  science  is  best  indicated  by  a  brief  "lance  at  the 
various  contributions  he  made  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  and  to  the  Essex 
Institute  as  recorded  in  their  published  transactions.  So 
far  as  I  know  he  made  no  special  accumulations ;  he  had 
in*  home  collections. 

The  Journal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  which  preceded  that  of  the  Institute containsDoct or 
AVlieatlamTs  first  communication  on  zoological  subjects. 
This  is  an  account  of  the  Hoary  Bat  with  specific  descrip¬ 
tion  and  referemies  to  its  distribution.  It  had  been  met 
with  but  three  times  in  Essex  County.  Another  paper 
of  his  contains  a  notice  of  several  fishes  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Essex  County.  In  the  Essex  Institute  Proceedings  are 
published  many  evidences  of  his  active  work  in  zoology. 
At  one  time  he  was  much  interested  in  collecting  the 
shells  of  Essex  County  and  vicinity.  Much  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  was  got  by  dredging  in  the  waters  about  the  coast. 
The  eminent  zoologist  Stimpson  often  accompanied  him  in 
these  flips.  In  fact,  Doctor  Wheatland  first  taught  young 
Stimpson,  then  living  in  Cambridge,  the  use  of  the  dredge. 
A  primitive  form  of  dredge  it  is  true,  but  yet  these  two 
anhmt  collectors  were  enabled  to  add  many  species  of 
mollusks  new  to  New  England  waters.  This  must  have 
been  in  1849  or  ’50,  for  in  1851  Dr.  Stimpson  puldished 
his  classical  catalogue  of  the  shells  of  New  England  in 
which  Doctor  Wheatland  is  given  the  credit  of  twenty-two 
of  the  species  recorded  and  many  of  the.^e  are  among 
some  of  the  rarest  shells  found  to-day.  The  records  show 
that  he  dredged  not  only  in  Salem  harbor,  but  off  Cape 
Ann  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  In  1854  he  read  an  impor¬ 
tant  paper  on  the  skull  of  the  walrus  with  general  remarks 
on  the  crania  of  mammals  and  on  the  homologies  of  the 
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vertebrate  skeleton.  At  this  time  he  was  interested  in 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  vertebrates  and  made 
quite  an  extensive  collection  of  anatomical  preparations. 
In  1856  he  communicated  a  paper  on  the  anatomical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  rabbit,  including  a  history  of  the  domesticated 
varieties.  In  1858  he  commented  upon  a  collection  of 
fishes  from  Surinam  which  had  been  })resented  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  at  the  same  time  made  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  aquaria  which  at  that  time  was  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention  from  the  interest  aroused  iu  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  the  beautiful  works  of  Philip  Gosse  of  England. 
In  1861  he  discussed  the  methods  of  improving  the  sac¬ 
charine  qualities  of  beet  root.  In  the  same  year  he  made 
a  communieation  on  the  habits  and  history  of  orthopterous 
insects.  In  1863,  at  a  field  meeting  on  Salem  Neck,  he 
gave  a  list  of  the  various  minerals  found  in  the  vicinity. 
To  have  made  the  above  communications,  many  of  them 
in  the  form  of  extemporaneous  remarks,  indicates  a  very 
general  knowledge  of  natural  science.  The  records  of  his 
most  extensive  studies  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
Historical  Collections,  and  here  his  targe  and  varied 
knowledge  of  local  historical  and  genealogical  subjects  is 
fully  shown. 

His  few  puldic  addresses  indicate  a  clear  head  and  a 
warm  heart.  His  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Academy  of  the  memorial  tablet  to  Caleb 
Cooke  was  a  sympathetic  recognition  ot  IMr.  Cooke’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Institutions  with  which  he  had  been  connected. 
The  dignity  and  courtesy  of  his  address  to  Canon  Kings¬ 
ley  on  his  visit  to  the  Institute  is  well  remembered. 

Besides  the  various  communications  I’ecorded  we  must 
take  into  account  the  laborious  task  imposed  on  him  as 
Secretaiy  and  Treasurer  of  the  Institute  for  so  many 
years.  Five  volumes  of  the  Essex  Institute  Proceedings 
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as  well  as  a  large  number  of  parts  of  the  Bulletin  were 
nearly  all  compiled  and  put  in  shape  for  the  press  by  him. 
Accounts  kept,  proof  corrected,  the  minute  references 
justified,  the  records  of  iunumerahle  field  meetings  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  county,  usually  prefaced  by  a  brief 
historical  notice  of  the  place  in  which  the  field  meeting 
was  held,  all  show  the  voluminous  nature  of  the  work 
(lone  by  Doctor  AVheatland.  In  making  up  the  volumes  of 
the  Proceedings  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Professor  Put¬ 
nam,  hut  nevertheless  every  page  was  scanned  by  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Essex  Institute 
and,  indirectly,  its  sister  institution,  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science,  may  he  looked  upon  as  the  results  of  Doctor 
Wheatland’s  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
histoiT  in  this  community. 

It  is  too  early  now  to  take  cognizance  of  the  minute 
traits  that  characterized  this  interesting  man,  yet  this 
brief  sketch  would  he  imperfect  did  I  not  dwell  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  on  certain  traits  and  habits  which  would  better 
portray  the  character  of  this  unique  spirit  and  illustrate 
his  unpai'alleled  devotion  to  the  Institute.  His  appear¬ 
ance  was  familiar  to  every  resident  of  Salem.  With  the 
regularity  of  a  clock  he  passed  hack  and  forth  on  Essex 
street  for  over  half  a  century.  In  later  years  his  form 
was  slightly  bent,  but  those  who  knew  him  forty  years 
ago  said  that  he  bore  the  same  general  appearance  as  in 
recent  years.  As  a  young  man  he  always  had  an  oldish 
look.  One  could  recognize  his  character  at  a  glance.  As 
he  walked  along  in  an  abstracted  fashion,  one  could  see 
the  student  and  antiquarian  in  his  dress,  walk  and  ges¬ 
ture.  He  rarely  recognized  an  acquaintance  on  the  street 
and  uidess  spoken  to  would  walk  rapidly  by.  His  pro¬ 
file  bcwe  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  Dante,  as  pict¬ 
ured  by  Scheffer.  This  resemblance  has  been  repeatedly 
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remarked  upon  by  many  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
So  impressive  was  this  aspect  of  his  face  that  Professor 
W.  C.  Cleveland,  an  artist  as  well  as  a  mathematician, 
was  al)le  to  reproduce  it  from  memory  so  correctly  that 
it  was  immediately  recognized.  In  his  habits  he  was  reg¬ 
ular  and  abstemious.  His  frugality  was  also  a  marked 
feature  of  his  life.  The  scrui)ulously-saved  fragments  of 
blank  writing  paper  upon  which  he  made  his  notes  and 
memoranda  served  for  his  letter  paper  also.  So  thorough¬ 
ly  was  his  life  identified  with  the  Institute’s  welfare  that 
many  of  his  ways  and  habits  had  been  formed  in  obedience 
to  this  devotion.  For  years  he  acted  as  watchman  to  the 
Institute,  going  to  the  building  after  dark  and  climbing  to 
the  attic  over  a  staircase,  so  precii)itons  that  a  ladder 
would  have  seemed  a  safer  way. 

With  his  unceasing  fidelity  to  the  Institute  he  was  never 
known  to  induce  one  to  become  a  member,  nor  was  he 
ever  known  personally  to  express  special  thanks  for 
donations  to  its  collections.  Even  when  the  objects  were 
of  value  he  would  say  to  the  donor,  "Yes,  like  them  very 
well :  put  them  down  there,” — without  even  glancing  at 
them.  This  devoted  nature  who  gave  every  moment  of 
his  life  to  the  multifarious  interests  of  the  Institute,  with¬ 
out  caring  for  or  expecting  any  recognition,  could  not 
easily  understand  wdiy  others,  who  were  willing  to  part 
with  objects  often  of  no  possible  use  to  them,  should  be 
specially  thanked.  That  he  felt  grateful  for  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  however,  is  shown  in  his  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Institute  in  1873. 
In  this  address  he  said  ;  "The  occasion  suggests  many 
associations  that  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
place  and  surroundings  are  crowded  with  them,  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  varied  relics,  the  books,  are  not  without  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  are  continually  reminding  us  of  the  debt  of 
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"ratitiide  we  owe  to  those  through  whose  lil)erality  they 
were  obtained.” 

A  marked  I'eature  of  his  character  was  his  persistent 
plodding  along  certain  lines,  never,  for  a  moment,  for¬ 
getting  the  various  goals  which,  though  tangible  to  him, 
were  yet  in  the  indefinite  future.  The  hopelessness  of 
reaching  some  of  these  goals  would  have  made  the  most 
courageous  despair,  but  he  never  despaired,  nor  was  he 
ever  guilty  of  currying  favor  in  order  to  reach  them  more 
quickly  and,  though  the  distiince  was  great,  he  never 
hurried.  He  never  showed  the  slightest  impatience  at 
delays,  always  slow,  deliberate,  yet  always  working  to 
certain  definite  ends,  it  might  be  the  completion  of  some 
genealogical  branch,  or  to  secure  larger  accommodations 
for  the  Institute.  As  an  illustration  of  this  deliberate 
way  of  working,  the  following  story  is  told.  He  had 
occasion  to  write  to  a  correspondent  for  some  clew  to  a 
matter  that  he  was  at  work  upon.  The  letter  was  written 
in  1870.  Twenty-one  years  after  he  got  an  answer.  On 
some  surprise  being  expressed  at  this  long  delay,  the 
Doctor  replied  :  "Well,  what  could  the  man  do?  He 
couldn’t  send  it  if  he  hadn’t  got  it.” 

His  tastes  w'ere  of  the  simplest  kinds  and  while  taking 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  varied  work  of  the  Institute, 
history,  science,  music,  art,  flower  and  fruit  exhibitions, 
popular  field  meetings  in  country  towns,  and  in  the  more 
serious  home  meetings,  he  confessed  to  no  special  love 
for  music,  and  admitted  he  had  never  read  a  line  of 
Shak(“speai  e.  He  showed  the  greatest  repugnance  to  hav¬ 
ing  his  likeness  taken,  and  only  in  later  years  and  after 
|•e[)eated  refusals  was  he  finally  induced  to  have  a  photo- 
grai)h  taken  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
This  repugnance  having  finally  been  overcome,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  sit  for  the  beautiful  portrait  by  Vinton. 
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Emerson,  in  speaking  of  our  insignificance  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  infinite  space,  said  :  "The  stars  look  down  on  a 
political  meeting  and  say  'why  so  hot,  little  man?’  ’’  Doctor 
Wheatland  had  in  a  measure  the  philosophical  calm  of 
Emerson.  In  speaking  of  the  war  he  said;  "It  will 
come  out  all  right.  AV hat’s  the  use  of  getting  excited?” 
He  never  showed  any  special  interest  in  discussions  on 
religion,  politics,  temperance,  or  the  labor  question.  In 
these  matters  he  evidently  held  his  convictions,  or  rather 
the  expression  of  them,  in  abeyance,  wholly  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Institute,  for  said  he  :  "  all  kinds  of  views  are 
held  by  the  members  and  there  is  no  good  in  provoking 
dissensions.”  His  whole  attitude  was  that  of  non-resist¬ 
ance,  and  Tolstoi  could  have  found  no  better  illustration 
of  his  peculiar  views  in  this  respect  than  in  those  of  Dr. 
Wheatland.  At  this  point  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  the  absolute  harmony  which  has  always  per¬ 
vaded  the  councils  of  the  Institute.  There  have  never 
arisen  cliques.  There  have  been  divergences  of  opinion, 
but  these  have  never  been  expressed  to  the  peril  of  the 
Society.  Individual  preferences  and  opinions  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  this  remarkable 
accord  has  been  the  result  of  Doctor  Wheatland’s  patience 
and  sagacity  in  guiding  the  work  of  the  Institute.  This 
is  more  noteworthy  when  the  divergent  interests  of  the 
Institute  work  is  considered.  Totally  dift'erent  bodies  of 
members,  the  result  of  the  early  fusion  of  the  two  Socie¬ 
ties,  have  been  brought  together;  the  one  standing  for 
historical  and  genealogical  researches,  the  other  for  the 
pursuit  of  techuical  and  popular  science,  to  which  should 
be  added  those  interested  in  art,  horticulture,  floriculture, 
and  members  interested  only  in  the  success  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  as  a  whole.  It  is  true  they  all  had  a  common  bond 
in  the  simple  love  and  pursuit  of  ti  uth.  However  that  may 
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he,  surely  here  one  niiglit  find,  if  anywhere,  opportunities 
for  attrition,  personal  preference,  special  clemaiids  for 
appropriation,  divergent  opinions  as  to  the  weight  to  he 
accorded  certain  departments ;  yet  all  have  received 
impartial  attention  and  consideration  from  the  gentle  and 
dispassionate  guide  who  held  the  helm  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

While  having  a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  in  many 
hranches  of  learning,  the  reserve  and  modesty  with  which 
he  impaired  this  knowledge  were  proverbial.  Often  he 
declared  he  knew'  nothing  about  a  subject  and  then  began 
with  some  hesitation :  "  Well,  it  seems  that  along  about 

1691,  etc.,”  and  from  this  non-committal  preface  would 
unfold  a  most  remarkable  fund  of  information.  He  could 
refer  to  book  and  page  wdth  wonderful  facility.  On  some 
inquiry  being  made  he  would  say  :  "  Well,  if  you  look 

on  such  a  shelf,  you  will  find  the  book  you  want  and  (»u 
page  46,  half  way  down,  you’ll  see  wdiat  you  are  after.” 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  humor  ;  enjoyed  fun  and  laughed 
heartily.  His  expressions  were  often  quaint  and  to  the 
point  though  clothed  in  thesinqdest  speech  and  sometimes 
blunt.  Some  years  ago  the  Institute  held  a  fair  and,  as 
was  very  common  at  the  time,  a  raffle  w'as  introduced. 
Some  one  made  complaint  about  it,  and  the  Doctor  said  : 

"  If  you  and  Mrs.  - had  kept  one  eye  shut  and  the 

other  eye  half  open,  there  w'ould  have  been  no  trouble.” 

He  W'as  never  demonstrative  though  always  earnest.  A 
serenity  of  manner,  a  sweet,  almost  coy  way  of  imparting 
information,  and  a  peculiar  pursing  ot  the  lips  when 
speaking  of  some  quiet  triumph  of  the  Institute,  or  when 
the  Institute,  with  its  then  limited  resources,  had  antici¬ 
pated  other  societies  more  richly  endowed,  are  vividly 
remembered  by  those  who  knew  him.  One  w'ondered  if 
this  placid  demeanor  was  ever  disturbed  ;  whether  a  ripple 
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ever  !i<;it!ite(l  this  trantjiiil  mind.  The  same  wonder  was 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  beloved  Phillips  Brooks,  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  felt  another  bond  of  sympathy  with 
this  great  man  when  a  learned  bishop  told  us  the  other 
day  that  Phillips  Brooks  could,  in  the  most  vehement  and 
passionate  manner,  denounce  an  outrageous  abuse.  So  it 
was  with  Doctor  AVheatland  :  on  rare  occasions  his  usually 
unrntiled  nature  was  convulsed  as  by  a  thunder  burst. 

Ilis  diffidence  and  modesty  were  always  shown  in  the 
manifest  embarrassment  he  labored  under  in  j)residing  over, 
(»r  addressing  a  meeting.  He  would  often  hestltate  and 
stammer  until  he  finally  got  under  way,  and  this  hesitancy 
on  such  occasions  he  never  outgrew. 

By  brietl}’^  reca|)itulating  this  imperfect  personal  sketch 
of  Doctor  Wheatland,  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  remark.able 
feature  is  shown  in  certain  antithetical  phases  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  was  never  enthusiastic,  yet  always  kindled 
enthusiasm  in  others.  While  abstemious  in  the  last  degree, 
he  never  found  fault  with  others  for  l)eing  otherwise.  Kx- 
ceedingly  frugal,  he  never  complained  of  others  for  their 
extravagances.  While  abstaining  from  tobacco  and  spirits 
in  eveiy  form,  he  never  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of 
others  in  these  mattei’s.  With  unwavering  devotion  to  the 
Institute  he  never  solicited  aid  Ibr  it  or  asked  any  one  to 
become  a  member.  Regarding  the  field  meetings  of  the. 
utmost  importance  and  always  attending  them,  he  never 
chided  others  for  not  attending. 

While  saving  every  penny  for  the  Institute  he  never 
cast  reficctions  on  others  for  directing  their  money  else¬ 
where. 

He  dwelt  in  the  past,  and  yet  continually  planned  for 
the  future. 

Some  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  Confucius  well  illustrate 
certain  features  of  Doctor  Wheatland’s  mind.  Confucius 
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says  in  liis  Analects  :  "Things  that  arc  done  it  is  needless  to 
speak  about ;  things  that  have  had  their  course  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  remonstrate  about ;  things  that  are  past  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  blame.”  "Is  he  not  a  man  of  complete  virtue  who 
feels  no  diseomi)osure  though  men  may  take  no  note  of 
him?” 

'Phe  elasticity  and  youth  fid  hopefulness  of  his  mind  up 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  active  work  for  the  Institfite  may 
be  regarded  as  unusual.  That  crystallization  and  rigidity 
of  the  mind  which  often  overtake  a  man  at  forty,  and 
which,  for  the  cause  he  represents,  is  more  to  be  deplored 
than  if  it  had  been  tost  entireh’,  never  for  a  moment 
atlected  the  Doctor.  Ilis  outlook  was  always  of  the  widest 
dimensions,  and  he  talked  of  the  expansion  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  with  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  youth  possessed  of 
unlimited  resources.  He  had  seen  the  Institute  grow  from 
a  few  members,  occupying  a  small  hired  room,  possessing 
a  few  specimens  and  books,  and  an  empty  treasury,  to  an 
organization  of  nearly  four  hundred  members,  occupying 
a  targe  building  of  its  own,  ivith  invested  funds  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a  library  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  volumes.  In  his  view  such  a  growth  could  not  be 
arrested,  and  we  may  here  introduce  with  propriety  the 
words  of  Doctor  Wheatland,  uttered  on  an  occasion  similar 
to  that  which  now  calls  us  together.  At  a  memorial  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  death  of  Francis  Peabody,  the  predecessor  of 
Doctor  Wheatland  as  President  of  the  Institute,  the  lat¬ 
ter  remarked :  "  Although  much  hits  been  accomplished, 
yet  we  have  only  entered  upon  the  threshold  of  the  domain 
of  science.  More  remains  to  be  done  before  the  objects 
which  the.se  iiioneers  have  laliored  for  can  be  said  to  be  in  a 
good  working  condition.  This  duty  is  never  finished  ;  the 
more  an  institution  does,  the  wider  the  vista  opens  and  a 
greater  amount  of  labor  is  found  necessary  to  be  done, 
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increasing  as  it  progresses  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature  that,  when  any  institution  or  organic  object 
ceases  to  grow,  decay  commences  and  a  gradual  dissolution 
follows.” 

So  full  of  quiet  enthusiasm  for  the  final  accomplishment 
of  his  high  aims,  he  looked  ahead  hopefully  to  the  ultimate 
development  of  a  large  historical  museum  in  which  would 
be  properly  displayed  the  Provincial  and  Colonial  records 
of  the  County,  as  well  as  records  of  the  commercial 
history  of  this  historic  city.  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
realization  of  this  scheme,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Doctor 
Wheatland,  may  be  the  best  memorial  to  strive  for  to 
perpetuate  forever  the  memory  of  this  devoted  spirit. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  close  with  Doctor  Wheatland’s 
own  words  uttered  in  the  final  sentences  of  his  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks  at  the  memorial  meeting  above  referred  to: 
"  Let  all  who  revere  the  memory  of  the  departed  and 
desire  to  have  accomplished,  or  at  least  greatly  advanced, 
the  objects  that  were  dear  to  them,  come  forward  and 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  Though  dead  they  yet  speak  in  the 
recollection  of  their  zeal  and  energy  in  alt  worthy  under¬ 
takings,— truly  their  good  works  follow  them.” 
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The  Vice  President  then  said  :  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
onr  cleriry  that  there  has  never  heen  a  time  when  the  In¬ 
stitute  failed  to  receive  marked  tokens  of  interest  in  its 
work  from  some  of  their  number.  Nor  has  this  evidence 
of  good  will  heen  restricted  to  a  single  denomination. 
Our  minds  revert  with  pleasure  to  the  countenance  and 
cooperation  of  such  efficient  members  as  Russell,  Very, 
Barden,  Beaman,  Atwood,  and  Bolles,  of  the  remoter 
past,  besides  others  Avho  have  been  more  recently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  us.  As  a  representative  of  the  clergy  it  was 
expected  by  the  cotnmittee  of  arrangements  that  the  pastor 
of  our  late  President  would  add  something  appropriate  to 
what  should  be  spoken  on  this  occasion,  although  the  com¬ 
mittee  appreciated  the  difficulty  he  must  encounter  in  de¬ 
vising  a  new  treatment  of  a  theme  which  he  has  already 
so  well  discussed  in  the  memorial  sermon  to  which  the 
present  proceedings  are  virtually  an  appendix.  I  regret 
to  say  I  have  learned,  since  we  assembled  hei’e,  that  sudden 
and  severe  illness  will  prevent  his  being  with  us  this 
evening.  However,  we  are  fortunately  favored  with  the 
pi'esence  of  one  of  the  clergymen  Avhose  names  I  have 
mentioned — one  whose  loss  to  the  Institute  by  his  removal 
from  the  state  Ave  have  never  ceased  to  deplore — who,  I 
am  assured,  is  ready  to  comply  Avith  the  request  I  make 
in  your  behalf  that  he  gratify  us  once  more  Avith  the 
sound  of  that  voice  to  which  Ave  ever  listened  Avith  profit 
and  delight.  I  present  to  you  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Bolles 
of  New  York. 
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Dr.  Bolles,  in  the  course  of  his  tribute,  said  : 

The  first  thought  that  came  to  his  mind  and  leaped  to 
his  lips  on  an  occasion  like  this  was  a  sentiment  of  per¬ 
sonal  attachment  for  Salem.  He  had  wandered  far, — 
he  was  straying  a  truant  long, — hut  for  all  that,  he  never 
thought  of  the  old  place,  especially  did  he  never  revisit 
the  old  place,  that  Salem  did  not  seem  to  come  hack  to 
him  freshly  and  irresistibly  as  the  home  of  his  affections. 
Whatever  experiences  of  joy  or  sorrow  might  he  in  store 
for  him  behind  the  veil  of  the  mysterious  future,  he  was 
sure  he  would  always  reckon  himself,  and  would  always 
hope  and  pray  to  he  regarded  as,  a  loyal  son  of  Salem, — 
as  an  active  rather  than  as  an  honorary  or  corresponding 
member  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

It  was  now  thirty-three  years, — a  full  generation  of  men, 
— since  he  first  associated  himself  with  Doctor  Wheat- 
land  in  active  membership  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  felt 
the  honor  it  was  to  count  himself  amongst  the  personal 
friends  of  one  who  stood  then,  as  he  always  stood,  for 
whatever  was  best  and  noblest  in  the  life  and  culture  of 
this  community.  But  the  Institute  was  not  then,  what  it 
is  to-day,  sturdy,  self-poised,  self-contained,  self-reliant. 
It  stood  then  for  all  that  it  stands  for  now, — so  did  its 
president,  the  great  educator,  the  great  scientist,  the 
iuspirer  of  youth,  the  good  exemplar  and  guide, — Imt  it  did 
not  stand  firmly  and  immutably  upon  its  own  feet,  fixed 
on  a  broad  foundation  in  the  love  and  appreciation  of  this 
whole  community ;  on  the  contrary,  it  depended  then 
upon  the  courage  and  persistency  and,  I  may  say,  the 
enthusiastic  zeal  of  a  little  group  of  workers.  I  say  "enthu¬ 
siastic  zeal”  ;  aud  in  this  I  find  myself,  said  Doctor  Bolles, 
at  issue  with  the  Professor  who  has  preceded  me,  for  1  think 
Doctor  Wheatland  was  an  enthusiast,  albeit  his  enthusiasm 
did  not  toss  and  boil  and  bubble,  but  worked  noiselessly 
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iind  almost  unnoted — still  working  to  its  appointed  end. 

"  Still  waters  i  nn  deep”  :  the  Doctor’s  characteristics  were 
not  displayed  on  the  surface.  They  were  subtile.  They 
were  deep-seated.  One  must  needs  dig  further  in  order 
to  he  sure  of  finding  them,  and  I  must  differ  from  my 
friend,  Professor  Morse,  when  I  say  that  it  was  precisely 
hecause  of  his  intense  enthusiasm, — abiding  long,  incapable 
of  interruption  or  discouragement, — that  the  Doctor  was 
so  undemonstrative.  Do  we  not  see,  let  me  ask,  in  the 
equal  but  unlike  enthusiasm  of  Professor  Morse, — himself 
a  reflection  of  the  very  enthusiasm  which  fired  the  heart 
of  our  common  Nestor  and  leader, — a  flame  kindled  at  the 
same  glowing  ember? 

Doctor  Wheatland  had  not  passed  middle  age  before  he 
took  on  a  venerable  look.  But  his  heart  was  young  to 
the  last,  and  no  trait  of  his  character  was  more  engaging 
and  attractive  than  his  unbounded  sympathy  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  and  efforts  of  young  people. 

Such  men  as  Doctor  Wheatland,  who  are  willing  and 
eager  to  do  the  obscure  drudgery  of  science  until  higher 
results  may  be  reached  for,  make  the  work  of  Agassiz  and 
Henry  and  the  great  luminaries  in  science  possible.  The 
Doctor  did  not  desire  to  be  known,  to  receive  credit,  to 
i)e  conspicuous.  He  desired  to  labor,  to  wait,  to  prepare 
the  way,  to  be  a  dt>or-keeper  in  the  house.  He  was  a 
born  collector.  To  accumulate,  to  save  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  to  rescue  from  the  besom  of  destruction, — this  was 
not  so  much  matter  of  volition  as  of  instinct  with  him. 
Anything,  if  kept  long  enough,  becomes  interesting  in  an 
archaic  way ;  anything,  if  carefully  preserved  and  mi¬ 
croscopically  studied  with  the  eye  of  an  expert,  is  liable 
to  help  to  some  broader  generalization,  not  yet  arrived 
at,  only  dimly  foreshadowed.  The  most  familiar  fact,  the 
most  seemingly  unimportant  occurrence, — the  fall  of  the 
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apple,  the  hum  of  the  tea-kettle, — if  duly  and  scientific¬ 
ally  observed  may  lead,  who  knows  where?  who  knows 
how?  to  the  unfolding  of  some  hidden  law,  to  the  unloos¬ 
ing  of  some  titanic  force,  fitted  in  its  majestic  sway  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  planets  !  To  the  Doctor,  impressed 
with  this  view,  nothing  w’as  too  mean  to  be  important. 
He  saved  evervthing.  Everything  had  its  lesson  and  its 
message.  His  eye  was  alert.  His  ear  was  keen.  If  he 
failed  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  bit  he  cherished,  some 
one  who  came  after  him  would  do  better.  Accumulation 
of  the  facts  and  evidences  and  specimens  is  the  first  step. 
Generalization,  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  laws, 
comes  later.  Agassiz  used  to  say  that  he  was  only  a  col¬ 
lector.  When  enough  material  was  at  hand,  others  might 
classify  and  interpret  with  assurance.  So  it  was  with 
the  Doctor:  everything  was  sacred  to  him,  as  possibly 
concealing  an  unsuspected  truth.  He  was  a  collector  by 
instinct,  by  nature,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  merely 
by  accident  or  training. 

Doctor  Wheatland  felt  the  broadest  sympathy  and  fellow¬ 
ship  with  workers  in  all  kindred  fields  of  learning  and  was 
never  weary  of  answering  the  questions  of  inquirers,  if 
only  they  were  honest  seekers  after  knowledge.  His  store¬ 
house  was  open  to  all  comers  and  he  rarely  failed  to  as¬ 
tonish  and  overwhelm  the  tyro  in  any  branch  which  he 
had  studied,  by  pouring  out  upon  him  a  pent-up  flood  of 
curious  and  priceless  information.  He  labored  strictly 
for  other  people ;  the  return  he  sought,  the  only  one  he 
seemed  to  care  for,  \vas  the  support  and  perpetuation  of 
the  Essex  Institute.  Such  devotion  is  contagious.  It 
did  not  fail  to  show  its  effects  upon  a  school  of  younger 
men,  Avith  whom  I  am  proud  to  find  myself  deemed 
worthy  of  association.  I  owe  much  to  Doctor  Wheatland. 
I  am  glad  to  be  remembered  amongst  those  thought 
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worthy  to  break  silence  on  this  occasion.  I  come  here  to 
acknowledge  my  debt  with  a  solemn  satisfaction  ;  and  while 
Doctor  Wheatland’s  earthly  immortality  is  secure, — for  his 
name  and  fame  are  written  indelibly  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  this  community, — it  is  not  unfit  to  say  that  no 
man  in  this  community  can  rightly  honor  him,  while 
allowing  his  cherished  Institute  to  languish  for  lack  of 
material  assistance. 
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Amongst  the  many  expressions  of  sympathy  received 
through  the  mails  were  these : 

T.  F.  Hunt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

When  I  came  to  Salem  as  a  young  girl,  Doctor 
Wheatland  was,  next  to  my  guardian.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Prince, 
a  kind  and  helpful  friend.  I  cared  very  little  for  the 
sports  of  other  girls,  and  every  hour  that  I  could  find, 
free  from  home  studies  or  music,  I  used  to  spend  with  the 
Doctor  at  the  "little  Museum.” 

He  knew  how  grateful  I  was  to  him,  and  1  know  that 
his  place  can  never  beJiUed. 

When  different  tributes  are  paid  to  him  I  hope  to  add, 
if  permitted,  my  modest,  hut  sincere  one.  I  knew  him  as 
friend,  counsellor,  school  committee,  and  scientist;  but, 
dearest  to  me  of  all,  as  a  faithful  historian. 

Yours  resiiectfully, 

(Mrs.)  Kate  Tannatt  Woods. 
"Maple  Nest,”  Salem,  Mass. 

March  11th,  1893. 


Mr.  William  P.  Upham  writes  trom 

Newton viLLE,  Mass., 
March  14,  ’93. 

.  .  .  I  shall  hope  to  he  present  at  the  memorial 

meeting,  April  17th.  If  prevented,  I  shall  wish  to  join  in 
the  affectionate  testimonial  to  the  memory  of  the  good 
"  Doctor  ”  which  so  many  will  be  glad  to  render. 
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We  are  all  "rateful  that,  though  in  certain  respects  his 
place  can  never  be  tilled,  thei*e  are  those  who  ai*e  able  and 
willing  to  take  up  and  carry  on  the  good  work  for  which 
he  laid  the  foundations. 

However  I  may  "  drift  away.”  Salem  and  the  "  Insti¬ 
tute  ”  is  the  haven  to  which  I  should  always  hope  to 
return.  One  can  tind  nothing  like  it, — certainly  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  What  observation  I  have  had  of  other 
places  and  other  institutions  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
on  some  points  Salem  and  its  mental  atmosphere  (so 
to  speak)  possess  greater  promise  than  any  of  them. 
If  the  Doctor  could  have  had  the  means  to  carry  out  fully 
his  ideas,  the  good  influence  of  the  Essex  Institute,  great 
as  it  has  been,  woidd  have  been  and  would  be  preeminently 
greater. 


Danvers  Historical  Society, 
Danvers,  Mass.,  March  20,  1893. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Danvers  Historical 
Society,  held  this  day,  the  following  resolution  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted,  viz:  — 

"  Whereas,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  one 
of  our  Honorary  Members  has  departed  this  life, — Dr. 
Henry  Wheatland,  the  learned  antiquary,  and  honored 
Prc'sident  of  the  Essex  Institute,  it  is,  therefore, 

Resolved,  that  we  with  the  other  historical  societies  in 
this  vicinity  acknowledge  w'illing  homage  to  the  Essex 
Institute  of  Salem.  Long  founded,  firmly  established, 
the  monument  of  much  personal  devotion,  the  pride  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  materials  for 
local  history,  it  recognizes  no  rivalry  except  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  good,  tolerates  no  jealousy,  but  is  at  once  a 
type  and  example  of  the  high  position  which  may  be 
attained,  and  a  help  to  younger  societies  to  reach  its 
standard. 
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Wlintsoever  tribute  may  be  paid  to  the  Essex  Institute 
is  a  tribute  to  him,  so  much  of  whose  life  was  given  to 
promote  its  beneficial  growth.  No  other  praise  could 
have  been  so  dear  to  him,  living. 

Henry  Wheatland,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  died  in  Salem,  February  27,  1893,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

The  Danvers  Historical  Society  thus  formally  takes 
notice  of  an  event,  none  the  less  lamented  because  it  was 
not  unexpected. 

In  the  death  of  Doctor  Wheatland  this  society  feels 
conscious  of  a  great  loss  which  it  shares  in  common  with 
a  wide  community.  It  recognizes  the  worth  of  the  man 
and  the  value  of  his  work.  It  would  preserve  by  this 
simple  minute,  spread  upon  its  records  and  transmitted  to 
the  Essex  Institute,  its  appreciation  of  the  remarkable 
attainments  and  of  the  quiet  nobility  of  character  of  him, 
who,  long  after  many  a  brilliant  reputation  of  to-day  has 
been  forgotten,  will  be  known  and  lovingly  remembered 
for  what  he  has  done.” 

Attest,  Sarah  E.  Hunt, 

Secretary. 

Baltimore,  April  3,  1893. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  Essex  Institute, 

Dear  Sir, 

Numerous  pressing  duties  in  the  Peabody  Institute 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  this  city  to  be  present 
at  your  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  my 
former  friend.  President  Henry  Wheatland. 

Although  separated  from  him  by  many  hundreds  of 
miles  of  distance,  his  kind  and  genial  presence  was  often 
remembered,  and  I  heartily  join  with  the  members  of  the 
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Essex  Institute  in  whatever  good  words  the}'  may  express 
in  honor  of  this  noble  and  useful  friend  of  science. 

With  sincere  respect, 

Yours, 

P.  11.  Uhler. 

Boston,  4  April,  1893. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Rantoul, 

Chairman,  etc. 

.My  dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  promise  myself  the  privilege  of  attending 
tlie  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  in  memory  of  its  late 
President,  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  on  the  17th  inst.,  hut 
I  thank  the  committee  for  their  obliging  invitation.  1 
would  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  hear  testimony 
to  his  faithful  and  devoted  services  as  Secretary  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Arclneology  and  Ethnology 
at  Cambridge  for  twenty  years  past,  but  the  infirmities  of 
age  compel  me  to  deny  myself. 

Believe  me, 

Yours,  resp’y  and  truly, 

Rob’t.  C.  M'^intiirop. 

Professor  Hall  of  Albany,  the  eminent  geologist,  writes, 
April  4 : 

.  .  .  1  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and  would 

cordially  accept  the  same  were  it  possible  for  me  to  leave 
Albany  at  that  date,  which  unfortunately  I  cannot  do. 

Please  accept  for  yourself  and  friends  of  the  late  Doctor 
Wheatland  my  sincere  sympathy  and  expressions  of  my 
respect  and  great  regard. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  Hall. 
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Montreal,  6  April,  1893. 

M.  Henry  M.  Brooks, 

SecrMaire,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

Monsieur  le  Secretaire  : — 

Si  la  saute  me  I’eflt  perinis,  je  me  serais  fait  un 
devoir  d’assister  a  I’assemblee  de  I’Essex  Institute,  qui 
aura  lieu,  a  Salem,  le  17  du  courant,  en  memoire  de  son 
tres  digne  president,  M.  Henry  Wheatland. 

Je  vous  prie  de  presenter  ii  I’honorahle  president  et 
a  messieurs  les  membres  mes  remerciements  pour  lour 
aimable  invitation. 

J’aurais  6te  heureux  d’entendre  les  eloges  de  mon 
ancien  et  excellent  ami,  M.  Henry  Wheatland,  que  j’ai 
eu  rhonneur  et  le  plaisir  de  recevoir  chez  moi,  lors  d’une 
visite  qu’il  faisait  a  Montreal,  il  y  a  deja  plusieurs  aiiuees. 

Veuillez  bieii  me  croire.  Monsieur  le  Secretaire, 

Votre  tout  d6vou6  serviteur, 

L.  A.  Huguet-Latour,  M.  A.,  N.  P., 
Major-Commandeur,  Officier  d’Academie, 
Membre  Corresp.  de  I’Essex  Institute. 


74  Sparks  Street,  Cambridge, 
April  8,  ’93. 

Dear  Rantoul: — 

I  have  the  notice  of  the  memorial  service  for  Doctor 
Wheatland  on  April  17,  and  should  be  glad  if  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  attend,  and  join  in  the  triluite  of  respect  so 
thoughtfully  given  and  so  largely  deserved. 

Very  truly, 

Justin  Winsor. 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Rantoul. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  1311  New  Hampshire  Ave., 

April  10,  1893. 

Henry  M.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

My  dear  Sir  : 

Acknowledging  the  kind  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  .in  memory  of  its 
late  President,  Henry  Wheatland,  I  regret  very  much  my 
inability  to  attend. 

Though  for  many  years  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to 
pass  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time  in  Salem,  I  have 
taken  every  occasion  to  visit  this  friend  of  my  youth, 
only  to  strengthen  the  bond  by  which  he  held  my  vener¬ 
ation  and  affection. 

There  have  probably  been  several  generations  of  the 
Doctor’s  "  boys.”  I  am  proud  of  having  been  among  the 
first  of  the  number.  Fred.  W.  Putnam  and  myself  con¬ 
stituted  the  family  in  our  day  and  generation,  having  been 
given  full  possession  of  the  "  den  ”  in  the  first  Pickman 
Place  location  opposite  the  Coffee  House,  so  called,  until 
yielded  by  me  to  Putnam  alone  with  his  rattlesnakes. 
That  I  was  not  blown  up  with  my  chemicals,  nor  Putnam 
bitten  by  his  rattlesnakes,  has  ever  since  seemed  to  me  a 
marvel. 

All  of  the  friends  of  the  Institute  well  know  what  it  has 
done  for  Salem  and  what  its  life-president  did  for  that 
institution.  Its  intluence  has  reached  far  and  wide.  Com¬ 
munities  in  every  state  have  taken  it  as  a  model.  A  rich 
field  for  biological  studies,  especially  of  marine  life  with 
which  the  rocky  shores  of  Essex  County  abound,  Salem, 
niostl}^  through  the  influence  of  the  Institute,  has  become 
a  centre  of  scientific  thought  and  opinion. 

With  the  love  of  science.  Doctor  Wheatland  happily 
combined  the  pleasures  of  the  antiipiary  and  historian. 
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Both  town  and  county  are  stored  with  antiquarian  mate¬ 
rial.  Colonial  and  Puritan  records  as  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Historical  Collections  will  help  to  keep  up 
the  individuality  of  Salem. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Essex 
Institute  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  late  presi¬ 
dent  who  gave  it  life  and  shaped  its  development. 

His  tine  character  was  impressed  upon  his  countenance. 
Upon  it  was  reflected  contemplation  of  the  good,  the  true 
and  the  beautiful.  Its  calm  was  of  perfect  peace  and  good 
will.  By  us  to  whom  he  was  endeared  his  features  will 
never  be  forgotten.  I  hope  the  Institute  will  not  sutler 
them  to  be  unknown  to  future  generations  of  members. 

Thanking  you  for  your  mindfulness  of  my  interest  in 
the  oecasion,  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Jas.  P.  Kimball. 


Hon.  R.  S.  Rantoul, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Essex  Institute. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  am  grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  your 
card  of  the  2,5th  ult.  in  i^everential  memory. 

If  there  was  ever  man  who  might  enshrine  himself  in 
loving  remembrance,  for  the  love  and  truth  that  were  in 
his  very  soul — pervaded  his  lieing — that  man  was  our  late 
honored  President,  Henry  Wheatland. 

I  never  have  been  allowed  the  happiness  to  sniff*  of  the 
incense  of  your  historic  old  town,  embalming  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  progressive  New  England,  but  I  did  have  the 
memorable,  not-to-be-forgotten  pleasure  to  greet  Mr. 
Wheatland  here,  and  thus  to  know  him,  as  his  soul  beamed 
in  his  countenance  and  discourse. 
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I  could  love  no  better  man,  I’ll  stake  my  beimr  on  it. 
My  grief  is  with  yon,  I  need  not  assure  you,  in  the 
translation  of  one  of  God’s  and  nature’s  noblest  mediums 
and  exponents, —  of  a  simple,  earnest  servant. 

Faithfully  yours, 

R.  A.  Brock. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  10, ’93. 


Rev.  Geo.  D.  Wildes  writes  thus  from 

Christ  Church  Rectory,  Riverdale, 
New  York  City,  April  10th. 

.  During  the  twenty-six  years  in  which  I  have 
been  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  re-visiting  Salem,  my 
earliest  call  has  almost  invariably  been  upon  my  dear 
friend  and  former  Institute  associate,  Henry  Wheatland. 
An  hour  in  his  company  was  replete  with  instruction  and 
delight.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  1  venture  to  say,  as  in  one 
of  the  Church’s  supplications,  "  May  perpetual  light  rest 
upon  him” ! 


Boston,  April  11th,  1893. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Brooks  : 

Secretary  Essex  Institute. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  absence  from  Boston,  next 
week,  will  prevent  my  participation  in  your  memorial 
meeting  in  honor  of  the  late  president  of  the  Institute, 
Dr.  Henry  Wheatland. 

Although  unal)le  to  be  present,  I  desire  to  express  my 
profound  respect  for  his  character,  and  to  join  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  honoring  the  memory  of  one  for  whose  life  I  have 
always  had  the  highest  admiration. 
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Personally  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  interest 
he  has  always  had  in  my  work  and  the  ever  ready  hand  to 
help  me  in  every  way. 

I  extend  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  Institute  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Walter  Few'kes. 

Cabinet  of  the  Khode  Island 
Historical  Society, 
Providence,  K.  I.,  April  I2th,  1893. 
Henry  M.  Brooks,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

My  dear  Sir  : — 

.  .  .  But  while  I  may  not  be  al>le  to  show  my  sym¬ 

pathy  in  yonr  atHiction  by  personal  presence  at  these 
exercises,  I  feel  none  the  less  deeply  for  you  in  your  sor¬ 
row.  Great  as  the  loss  of  the  personal  presence  of  your 
late  president  must  be  to  your  Society,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
an  unfailing  source  of  satisfaction  that  his  memory  will 
ever  remain  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who  may  succeed 
him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Horatio  Rogers, 

President  R.  I.  Hist.  Society. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  April  12,  1893. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul  : 

Chairman  of  Com.  Essex  Institute. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  hoped  to  have  been  alile  to  attend  the  memo¬ 
rial  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  on  the  evening  of 
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the  17th,  hut  tiiul  that  I  shall  have  to  spend  that  night  in 
Washington.  I  would  much  like  to  hear  the  tributes  of 
love  and  respect  which  will  he  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Doctor  Wheatland.  When  a  hoy  visiting  Salem,  I  expe¬ 
rienced  much  kindness  and  encouragement  from  our 
departed  friend,  and  was  one  of  many  young  naturalists 
whom  he  encouraged.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
hearty  of  the  pioneers  of  science  in  this  country.  The 
Institute,  with  its  building,  tine  library,  and  its  endow¬ 
ment,  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  one  man.  His  life  was 
a  benediction  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  by 
every  son  of  Essex.  Our  American  civilization  still  lacks 
men  of  such  culture  and  devotion  to  liberal  studies,  and 
we  can  do  none  too  much  to  hold  up  their  lives  as 
examples  for  others  to  follow.  Again  expressing  my 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  these  exercises, 
I  remain.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  Packard. 


Law  Library, 

Minneapolis,  April  12th,  1893. 
Dear  Mr.  Brooks  : — 

Your  invitation  to  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Doctor  Wheatland  was  the  first  notice  to  me  of  his 
death. 

The  great  distance,  of  course,  |)revents  my  presence,  but 
I  doubt  that  any  one,  who  will  be  there,  realizes  more 
fully  than  I  do  the  inestimable  service  and  the  unvaiying 
devotion  helms  shown  the  institution  ever  since  he  became 
a  member  of  it. 

For  many  years,  few  were  more  constant  freipienters  of 
it,  and  more  earnest  users  of  its  stores  than  myself,  and 
my  daily  intercourse  with  him  acquainted  me  with  his 
rare  and  valuable  qualities,  and  his  entire  use  of  them  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  work  lie  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  l>y 
which,  the  community — one  may  say,  the  country — has 
so  largely  profited. 

I  hope  his  portrait  shall  be  added  to  its  collection,  and, 
although  the  Institute  itself  is  his  Iiest  monument,  (»re 
perenmus,  yet  a  bust  also  should  stand  there,  a  personifi¬ 
cation  to  coming  generations  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
will  owe  so  much. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Stanley  Waters. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Brooks, 

Sec’y  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


West  Newbury  Natural  History  Club  ; 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

West  Newbdry,  Mass.,  April  13,  1893. 

To  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Chairman,  Edward  S.  Morse, 
and  others.  Committee,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  undersigned,  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  club, 
beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  to  be 
held  April  17,  in  memory  of  the  late  Henry  Wheatland  ; 
and,  in  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion,  to  extend  sympathy  in  the  great  loss 
sustained,  and  communicate  a  word  of  tribute  to  one,  who, 
while  laboring  with  great  devotion  and  eminent  success 
for  the  Institute,  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  sprung  from  it.  His  work  will  be  an 
enduring  monument  and  an  inspiring  example. 

William  Merrill,  jr.,  ^ 

M.  Walsh  Bartlett,  y  Committee. 

D.  E.  M.  Carleton.  ' 
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Bolton,  April  14,  1893. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

I  thiink  you  for  the  invitation  to  he  with  yon  and  others 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  in  coinineinoration  of  Doctor  Wheat- 
land.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  accept  this  invitation, 
both  out  of  respect  to  his  ineinory  and  out  of  the  affection 
which  will  not  die  out  of  iny  heart  for  the  city,  ancient  to 
us,  in  which  his  life  was  spent.  But  if  there  were  no 
hindrances  besides,  that  of  age  must  put  it  beyond  my 
hope.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  what 
every  «)ne  knows  so  well,  how  thoroughly  its  late  presi¬ 
dent  was  devoted  to  the  society  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  and  so  intimately  connected, — so  intimately  that  I 
have  sometimes  said  that  he  was  the  lissex  Institute. 
And  yet  I  could  never  forget  the  many  so  worthy  and  so 
faithful,  who  have  worked  with  him,  nor  can  doubt  that  the 
younger  will  approve  themselves  tit  successors  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them.  Ma\'  the  Institute  fulfil  the 
highest  asjiirations  of  its  pioneer,  and  the  city  be  forever 
true  to  its  name. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  T.  Stone. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Brooks,  Salem. 


Cabinet  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society. 
Brovidence,  R.  I,,  April  14,  1893. 
Mr,  Henry  M.  Brooks, 

Sec’}'^  Essex  Institute. 

Dear  Sir, 

No  word  of  mine  could  add  to  the  honor  of  your  lamented 
president.  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland.  He  is  a  public  benefac¬ 
tor  outside  of  Salem  and  of  Massachusetts.  His  name  has 
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sp()k(Mi  with  honor  at  many  of  the  meetinjrs  of 
this  society.  He  hecaine  a  correspcnKlin"  memhev  of  onr 
society  in  1873  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many 
valuable  sii<r<resti(ms.  Unless  prevented  hy  some  unfore¬ 
seen  event  I  will  l)e  with  yon  next  Monday  evening  at 
8  o’clock. 

Very  tndy  yours, 

Amo.s  Pkuuy,  Secy. 


I)k.  Olivkii  writes  under  date  of 

Hoston',  Ai'itiL  14th,  18h3. 

,  .  .  Snell  simplicity  and  perfect  uafiirahiess  of 

character  it  is  ran*  to  lind  in  a  sinjrle  individual.  He  po.s- 
sessed  also,  in  an  eminent  deirree,  sincere  kindliness  of 
heart  ami  nnselHshness.  In  the  descriptions  of  his  char¬ 
acter  which  will  he  given  at  the  meeting  to  his  memory, 
no  one,  I  think,  will  wholly  succeed  in  portraying  it 
exactly  to  such  as  did  not  know  him  personally.  Among 
those  who  will  speak  1  hope  that  there  will  he  at  lea.st 
one,  who  will  mention  the  very  great  influence  Doctor 
Wheatland  had  upon  the  younger  portion  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  in  which  he  lived,  in  (iirccting  their  attention  to  the 
love  of  nature.  It  would  he  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  the  large  nnmher  of  pi'rsons,  reared  in  Salem, 
who  have  attained  eminence  in  scientiflc  pur.suits,  were 
first  led  to  their  favorite  .study  through  the  influence  of 
Doctor  Wheatland  ;  and  how  many  per.sons,  amateurs  in 
various  hranches  of  .science,  derived  their  interest  in  these 
pursuits  from  his  inspiration.  I  rememher  vividly,  as  a 
hoy,  wandering  with  my  fellows  through  the  woods  and 
Helds  around  Salem,  .searching  for  anything  which  might 
come  to  hand  in  the  way  of  natural  history.  An}"  object 
strange  to  us  wouhl  he  sure  to  elicit  from  one  of  our  num¬ 
ber  the  remark,  "Well,  Doctor  Wheatland  w'ill  tell  us 
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what  it  is.”  In  iny  own  college  class  at  Harvard,  of  the 
nieml)ers  from  Salem,  eight  in  mimher,  two  heeame  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Ilarno'd  Natural  History  iSocirty,  and  their 
interest  in  the  objects  of  tin*  Society  had  a  marked 
iiiHuenee  upon  their  future  careers. 

.Assuring  yon  again  of  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
l)e  ])resent  at  the  meeting, 

I  am  very  faitlifnlly  3’onrs, 

IlENiiY  K.  Oliver,  .M.  D. 
llonb'*'  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 


Brookline,  Mass.,  April  14,  181)3. 

To  Messi’s.  Roliert  S.  Rantoul,  Chairman,  Edward  S. 
Morse,  Charles  S.  Osgood,  David  Pingree,  Sidney  Pei  ley, 
John  Robinson,  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Henry  M.  Brooks, 
Secretary,  Committee  : 

Gentlemen  : — 

I  thank  you  for  your  gratifying  invitation  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  "  in  memory  of  its  late 
president,  Henry  Wheatland,”  on  Monday  evening  next. 

I  regret  that  I  must  deprive  myself  of  the  jileasure  of 
being  present.  It  must  have  requiied  these  manv  months 
of  enforced  exile  on  his  iiart,  to  accustom  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers,  as  they  met,  to  the  thought  that  the  Institute  tamld 
be  at  all  itself,  without  Doctor  AVheatland. 

Seldom  has  an}'  man  become  so  identitied  with  an 
institution  or  had  its  interests  so  much  at  heart.  Indeed, 
it  will  be  hard  tor  you  not  to  feel  that  he  is  still  with  you 
— a  silent  guest — at  your  meeting  on  Monday. 

I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Respectfully  and  thankfully  yours, 

IV I L LI  AM  OrnE  AViiITE. 
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Chicago,  Illinois,  April  17,  1893. 

To  THE  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute  : 

To  my  grief  that  our  beloved  president  will  not  again 
be  with  us  is  added  my  disapiiointment  at  not  being  with 
you  to-night  to  join  in  the  trilmtes  of  love  and  honor  that 
will  be  offered  to  his  memory.  Imperative  duties  keep 
me  here  in  connection  with  the  great  work  which  m*  one 
would  have  more  highh’  appreciated  or  have  felt  a  greater 
personal  interest  in  than  my  life-long  friend. 

As  a  child  I  loved  nature,  and  my  parents,  encouraging 
my  tastes,  lironght  me  to  the  notice  of  Doctor  Wheatland. 
Memory  takes  me  liack  to  my  boyhood  before  I  had 
entered  my  teens  when,  in  the  small  room  of  the  old  Insti¬ 
tute,  known  as  the  "  Doctor’s  Den,”  I  began  to  dissect 
animals  and  pre[)are  skeletons  under  the  Doctor’s  guid¬ 
ance,  while  many  a  day  was  passed  with  him  on  collecting 
expeditions  in  the  fields  or  on  the  shore,  with  an  occasional 
afternoon’s  dredging  in  the  harbor.  The  Doctor  was  geol¬ 
ogist,  mineralogist,  liotanist,  zoologist, — in  a  word,  a 
thorough  naturalist  of  the  old  school.  He  was  the  first  to 
cast  a  dredge  in  our  waters,  and  it  was  his  aim  to  have  in 
the  Institute  a  perfect  representation  of  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  Essex  County.  His  enthusiasm  and  his  persistency 
under  trials  and  difficulties,  and  his  philosophical  method 
of  overcoming  them,  his  faith  that  in  time  the  Institute 
would  receive  the  unsolicited  support  of  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  citizens,  insiiired  me  as  it  did  many  others, 
both  young  and  old ;  and  to  his  faith  and  earnest  work  is 
due  the  Institute  of  to-day.  For  this  realization,  and  for 
all  the  Institute  has  done  for  science  and  history,  we  of 
two  generations  are  indebted  to  the  earnest  persistency  of 
our  guide,  our  friend,  our  president. 

Doctor  Wheatland’s  influence  guided  my  youth  and 
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shaped  my  course  iu  life.  He  was  my  father  in  science 
and  to  him,  with  the  consent  of  my  parents,  am  I  indebted 
for  my  instruction  under  Ajrassiz,  AVyman  and  Gray. 
It  was  he  who  answered  Ajrassiz’  letter  tliat  took  me  to 
Caml)iidire  when  a  boy  of  si.vteen,  and  his  kindly  interest 
iu  all  that  concerned  me,  combined  Avith  my  faith  in  him 
and  his  work,  united  us  more  and  more  closely  as  time 
passed  on,  and  together  we  worked  most  earnestly  foi‘ 
the  development  of  the  Institute.  Knowing  him  as 
intimateh'as  I  did,  I  could  understand  and  appreciate  his 
earnest  character  and  his  all-absorbing  interest  in  his 
cherished  Institute,  and  thus  I  joined  in  all  his  schemes 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  hope  of  youth. 

In  the  old  da^'s,  our  constant  trouble  was  to  secure  the 
means  of  purchasing  alcohol  and  jars  for  the  collections 
we  made,  and  to  pay  the  taxidermist’s  bills  for  uutuntiug 
our  birds,  with  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  providing 
cases  for  the  museum  and  shelves  for  the  books.  Under 
the  Doctor’s  persistent  efforts,  specimens  and  books  came 
faster  to  our  halls  than  money  for  their  care.  These  were 
the  tr\’iug  hours.  Often  did  the  Doctor  start  off'  early 
in  the  morning,  with  a  wagon  load  of  boys,  to  gather 
evergreen  and  wild  flowers  with  which  to  decorate  our  halls 
fora  horticidtural  show  or  a  fair,  and,  on  our  return,  there 
would  be  found  iu  the  rooms  a  large  number  of  ladies, 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  whost)ou  had  the  walls  covered  with 
festoons  of  green  and  clusters  of  fhtwers.  All  Salem  was 
interested  then  to  make  the  object  a  succe-s,  while  all 
engaged  in  the  immediate  work  looked  to  the  Doctor  .as 
the  lea<ler  and  guide.  These  efforts,  with  now  and  then 
a  course  of  lectures  or  a  subscription  paper,  enabled  the 
Institute  to  live  and  prosper,  and  the  interest  with  which 
the  Doctor  kept  account  of  the  expenses  and  receipts,  and 
tried  by  every  means  to  make  the  iirofits  a  little  larger. 
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led  nil  to  economize  and  continue  their  etibrts.  These 
practical  lessons  in  economy  were  an  aid  to  the  Institute 
in  becoming  a  success  and  securing  the  snpiiort  of  the 
community,  who  realized  that  there  was  no  waste  in  the 
management  and  that  a  dollar  in  the  Doctor’s  hands  would 
accomplish  much.  N()r  can  we  forget  the  faithful  care  he 
took  of  the  Institute  liuilding  and  its  valuable  property  ; 
how,  day  l»y  day,  and  night  by  night,  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  his  ever  watchful  eye  and  ready  hand  were  work¬ 
ing  for  the  safety  of  the  building  and  its  contents.  Never 
receiving  a  single  cent  for  his  services,  Imt  always  giving 
to  the  Institute  from  his  own  limited  means,  he  was  its 
faithful  personal  guardian  until  his  physical  intinnities 
became  so  great  he  conid  no  longer  make  his  late,  nightly 
visit  in  the  dark  to  every  room  in  the  building  from  attic 
to  cellar,  to  be  sure  no  fire-spark  would  destroy  in  a  night 
the  accumulations  of  years.  Often  have  I  made  these 
nightly  visits  with  him,  when  1  have  implored  him  to  let 
some  younger  person  perform  the  self-imposed  duty,  but 
his  reply  always  was  that  he  could  not  sleep  until  he  was 
sure  all  was  safe  at  the  Institute.  Never  has  property  given 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  had  a  more  faithful  custodian  ; 
never  has  a  trust  lieen  more  honestly  guarded. 

After  his  efforts  to  build  up  a  museum  of  natural  and 
local  history  and  a  library  had  reached  such  a  sncct'ss  as 
to  make  it  desirable  to  enter  wider  fields,  and,  as  he  often 
said,  "by  reflected  light  be  better  understood  at  home’’, 
the  Doctor  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  publishing  the 
records  of  the  doings  of  the  Institute.  He  argued  that 
there  were  other  communities  doing  similar  W(»rk,  and 
that  an  exchange  of  publications  would  Ite  mutually  l»ene- 
ficial  and  certainly  would  make  the  work  of  the  lu-stitute 
known  to  the  world  ;  that,  if  what  was  l)eing  done  was 
worth  doing,  it  ought  to  be  known,  ami  by  pul>lication  the 
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re!>e:irches  of  one  <reneration  should  be  made  available  for 
others  to  come.  This  led  to  onr  Proceedin<;s,  Historical 
Collections,  and  Bulletins,  and  certainly  tbe\'  have  proved 
the  soundness  of  the  Dftctor’s  pbiloso})by.  They  have 
made  the  Institute  known  wherever  culture  has  a  foothold, 
and  they  have  brought  to  our  shelves  the  researches  of 
thinkers  from  all  lands.  Should  all  that  we  have  here  in 
these  buildings  which  make  our  home  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
as  our  guardian  so  much  feared,  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
and  what  he  accomi)lished  by  his  devotion  and  love  of  cult¬ 
ure,  woidd  still  live  in  the  aiiiials  of  Science  and  History. 

Well  knowing  the  great  desire  of  our  departed  Presi¬ 
dent  to  secure  the  means  of  publishing  the  researches  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  and  placing  onr  series  <tf 
puldications  on  a  permanent  basis,  I  am  confident  that  no 
memorial  to  him  would  be  more  in  keepin"  with  the  great 
object  of  his  life  than  the  establishment  ot  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  should  be  expended  in  publishing  the 
scientific  and  historical  researches  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
With  such  a  fund,  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  long 
and  useful  life  would  continue  in  widely  spreading  direc¬ 
tions,  and  I  trust  that  some  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute  with  this  desirable  end  in  view. 
What  greater  honor  can  we  do  him  for  all  time  to  come 
than  to  print,  on  volumes  that  may  hereafter  issue  from 
the  Essex  Institute,  the  words, 

Pitblis/ied  1)1/  th*‘  lleiiri/  WheatUuHl  Memorial  Fund 

Regretting  that  I  am  forced  to  send  these  few  lines  from 
a  tlistant  city,  instead  of  adding  my  voice  to  those  who 
to-night  will  suggest  that  some  permanent  memorial  of 
our  beloved  friend  be  established, 

I  am,  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  this  meeting. 

The  devoted  servant  of  the  Institute, 

F.  W.  Putnam. 
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April  17,  1893. 

Hexry  M.  Brooks,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  P^ssex  Institute,  Salem. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  the  invitation  of  the  Es.sex  Institute, 
and  it  would  certainly  he  a  "reat  satisfaction  to  me  to  he 
present  and  shai’e  your  sympathetic  trihute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  my  dear  and  honored  classmate,  Henry  Wheatland  ; 
hut  the  infirmities  of  age  restrict  my  movements  to  a  very 
limited  circle.  I  must  tn  st  to  an  ojiportunity  to  read  the 
good  words  which  will  he  said  in  the  addresses  made  on 
that  occasion.  The  host  that  will  l)c  said  of  Wheatland 
will  have  my  fullest  sympathy. 

When  I  recall  his  venerable  and  Dantesque  pr(»file,  his 
uniform  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  nature  and  of  charac¬ 
ter,  his  sincere  devotioirand  regard  for  truth  in  his  favor¬ 
ite  sciences,  his  fine  powers  of  thought  and  observation, 
his  friendly  interest  in  all  about  him,  and  his  zealous 
efforts  to  rescue  from  oblivion  all  precious  hits  of  personal 
history ;  and  when  I  think  how  heartily  he  used  to  come 
to  the  reunions  of  our  little  remnant  of  a  class,  each  time 
renewing  the  impression  of  these  lovely  traits  of  mind  and 
character,  I  feel  how  much  we  Inive  lost  in  these  last  years 
by  his  involuntaiy  absence.  His  heart,  we  knew,  was 
with  us,  though  physically  he  was  confined  at  home. 

In  him  is  withdrawn  the  last  living  representative  of 
the  large  company — some  seventeen  in  all — from  Salem, 
who  started  on  our  college  course  with  us.  Now  only 
eight  are  left  of  the  then  large  class  of  1832.  Soon  we 
too  shall  be  called  away.  Would  that  we  all  might  leave 
as  sweet  and  pure  a  record  as  the  friend  whom  you  now 
meet  to  commemorate  ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Dwight, 
Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1832. 
1  West  Cedar  street,  Boston. 
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William  B.  Trask  writes  in  behalf  of  the  Dorchestei* 
Antiquarian  aiul  Historical  Society,  as  follows: 

18  Clapp  Place,  Dorchester, 
April  18,  1893. 

Henry  M.  Brooks,  Esq., 

Secretary  Essex  Institute. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

.  .  .  The  Doctor  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  through 

mail}’,  many  yeiirs,  esteemed  for  his  sterlinir  virtues, 
sociability,  love,  and  self-forgetfulness.  How  ready  he  was 
to  help  others  ;  wedded,  as  it  were,  to  the  Essex  Institute. 
Anything  and  everything  he  could  do  to  help  that  insti¬ 
tution  seemed  to  be  his  aim  and  object.  What  would  the 
"  Institute”  have  been  without  Doctor  Wheatland,  espec¬ 
ially  in  its  infancy,  and  what  the  Doctor,  without  the 
"Institute”? 

Yours  truly, 

William  B.  Trask. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
May  1,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Rantoul, 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
at  the  Memorial  Meeting,  held  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Henry  Wheatland.  One  can  but  feebly  express  in 
the  limits  of  a  letter  the  sentiments  of  regret  for  the  loss 
of  an  old  friend,  whose  life  was  so  rich  in  deeds  that  men 
love  to  honor  as  was  that  of  Doctor  Wheatland. 

I  was  one  of  the  company  of  young  naturalists,  two 
already  dead,  who  gathered  about  the  Essex  Institute 
in  the  days  immediately  preceeding  the  founding  of  the 
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Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  ttn-  the  almost  paternal  care  and  kindness  shown 
by  him  to  myself  and  others. 

Doctor  Wheatland  has  always  ranked  in  my  memory 
as,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  type  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
science  with  whom  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
in  contact.  In  my  long  and  often  intimate  connection 
with  him,  l)oth  in  the  Essex  Institute  and  Peabody  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science,  personal  ambition  did  not  seem  to  exist 
in  his  mind,  and  1  cannot  recall  an  instance  or  discussion 
in  which  the  welfare  of  those  two  institutions,  or  of  the 
public,  was  not  the  main  question. 

We  never  had  to  consider  what  eflect  any  proposition 
might  have  on  his  personal  interests,  and  in  fact,  so  far 
as  I  can  recall,  he  absolutely  had  none. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  a  strong,  self-reliant  man  who 
had  worked  his  way  through  difficulties  of  no  light  char¬ 
acter.  He  loved  to  tell  ns  of  the  times  of  his  youth  when 
his  own  people  ridiculed  the  work  he  was  doing,  and  the 
public  esteemed  such  occupations  to  be  on  a  i)ar  with  the 
juvenile  pursuits  of  hunting  l»irds’  nests  and  collecting 
postage  stamps.  But  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all  classes,  and  in  making  the  Essex  Institute  an 
important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  Essex 
County  and  a  pioneer  and  example  for  other  similar 
institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 

Nor  were  these  his  sole  drawl)acks ;  he  had  constantly 
to  contend  with  bodily  infirmities  in  his  earlier  years,  and 
a  man  of  greater  selfishness,  and  less  gifted  with  firmness 
of  will  and  mental  power,  would  have  considered  himself 
as  incapable  of  grappling  with  any  work  beyond  that  of 
self-preservation. 

His  constitutional  disabilities  did  prevent  him  from 
entering  the  field  of  investigation  in  natural  history,  for 
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which  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  a  decided  taste. 
This  he  always  felt  to  he  an  unavoidable  personal  loss. 

Others  have  no  doubt  described  his  life  fully,  and  hon¬ 
ored  it,  as  it  deserved,  with  the  praise  that  goes  with  good 
deeds.  I  write  simply  to  express  my  personal  respect 
and  love  for  a  man  whose  example  and  friendship  are 
treasured  in  my  memory  and  have  deeply  influenced  my 
own  views. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Alpiieus  Hyatt. 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  the  Beverly  Historical 
Societ}’,  the  Watertown  Historical  Society,  and  other 
correspondents  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  also 
forwarded  their  tributes  of  respect. 


SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  DOCTOR  HENRY  WHEATLAND. 


BY  HEXRY  M.  BROOKS,  SKCRETARY  OF  THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 


Upon  the  organization  of  the  E.ssex  Institute  in  1848, 

I  liecaine  a  inemher  of  that  Society.  I  had  known  Doctor 
Wheatland  for  some  years ;  hut  at  this  time  onr  acquaint¬ 
ance  ripened  into  intimacy.  The  historical  work  of  the 
Institute  interested  me  greatly  ;  and,  in  the  hours  I  could 
spare  from  business,  much  of  my  time  was  sjient  in  solic¬ 
iting:  donations  for  its  library  and  cabinets.  Iiesides  doing 
what  I  could  to  procure  members.  Tliese  facts  are  now 
mentioned  simply  to  show  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  ways  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Society.  The  impression  formed  of  him  at  that  time  has 
never  changed.  He  was  always  a  patient,  pei’sistent  and 
painstaking  person  ;  but  never  obtrusive,  nor  enthusiastic 
in  the  ordinar}"  meaning  of  the  term,  or  at  least  he  was 
not  demonstrat’ve,  as  far  as  my  observation  extended. 
He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  often  talked  with  me  on  this  sultject,  and  he  has 
said  frequently  that  he  had  never  asked  anyone  to  become 
a  member.  While  desirous  of  increasing  the  memlier- 
ship  and  of  procuring  books,  historical  relics,  etc., — I 
might  say,  anxious  to  do  all  this, — he  did  not  appear  to 
be  so.  I  noticed  particularly  that  when  books  or  other 
things  were  donated,  he  never  was  very  enqihatic  in  ex¬ 
pressing  thanks  to  the  donor,  but  merely  said  "we  should 
like  them  very  well” ;  sometimes  he  was  so  indifferent  that 
(194) 
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donors  were  uncertain  whether  their  gifts  were  valued. 
Some  persons  have  said  to  me,  "  Do  yon  think  the  Doc¬ 
tor  wanted,  that  book?”  Upon  being  assured  that  he  did, 
they  would  say,  "  He  seemed  so  inditFerent  that  I  was 
afraid  he  did  not  care  for  it.”  Upon  speaking  to  the 
Doctor  about  it,  he  would  say  that  he  did  not  like  to 
appear  too  greedy  for  things,  or  to  give  people  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  too  anxious  for  their  contributions.  He 
was,  in  fact,  extremely  modest  and  unassuming,  and  this 
is  one  explanation  of  his  apparent  indifference.  He  dis¬ 
liked,  as  he  said,  "to  make  a  fuss  al)out  things.”  The 
Institute  never  was  conducted  on  the  "mutual  admiration” 
plan. 

He  had  a  strong  appreciation  of  humor.  He  often 

said  to  me,  "  you  are  just  like  C . ;  you  must  always 

have  some  funny  character  or  incident  to  write  or  talk 
alumt.”  "You  don’t  take  any  interest  in  great  men  like 
...  .” ;  naming  a  number  of  prominent  individuals, 
"  but  you  must  dig  out  some  queer  old  person  like  ....”; 
naming  some  well-known,  quaint  character;  and  then 
he  would  laugh  heartily  and  add,  "  isn’t  it  so,  Henry, — 
d’ye  get  my  meaning?”  As  much  as  he  studied  up  dry 
facts  and  dates,  he  was  ready  to  joke  about  it  with  any 
one  who  was  disposed  to  take  a  humorous  view  of  such 
things. 

He  was,  through  life,  very  temperate  in  his  habits, 
abstaining  from  spirits  and  tobacco;  but  he  never  spoke  of 
it,  nor  gave  any  advice  to  others  on  the  subject,  unless 
his  advice  was  asked.  He  was  very  abstemious  in  regard 
t»)  f(K)d,  eating  only  plain,  sidistantial  things,  using  neither 
butter,  milk  uor  gravy  ;  was  regular  in  his  sleep,  and  careful 
of  his  health,  which  in  early  life  had  been  delicate.  He 
told  me  that  when  he  had  finished  his  studies  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  he  was  in  poor  health  and  felt  that  he  should  live 
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but  ii  few  years,  and  so  concluded  not  to  practise  medi¬ 
cine  and  take  upon  himself  too  mucli  work,  l»ut  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  to  "take  things 
easy.”  With  this  feeling  he  was  led  to  the  formation,  with 
other  associates,  of  the  Essex  Ct)unty  Natural  History 
Society  in  1833-4.  Living  in  the  o})en  air,  his  health  at 
length  improved  so  much  that  he  was  aide  to  increase  his 
work.  All  know  what  a  worker  he  was  for  so  many 
years.  He  began  quite  early  to  be  interested  in  Gene¬ 
alogy  and  Civil  History,  in  the  Essex  Historical  Society, 
then  located  over  the  Salem  Bank  in  Pickman  Place,  and 
in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  .Marine  Society,  of  which 
at  one  time  he  had  the  charge.  This  w'as  before  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

The  Doctor  was  alwat's  very  neat  in  his  dress,  which 
was  quite  simple  and  inexpensive.  He  would  have  looked 
odd  enough  with  a  pin  or  ring  or  a  conspicuous  watch- 
chain  about  his  person.  With  regard  to  his  clothes  he 
said,  "those  who  know  me  don’t  care  how  I  dress,  and 
for  those  wdio  don’t  know  me  I  don’t  care.”  From  the 
time  I  first  knew  Doctor  Wheatland  he  had  l)ut  one  fash¬ 
ion  for  his  coat.  It  was  always  made  wdth  numerous  and 
capacious  pockets,  in  some  of  which  he  had  a  store  of 
waste  paper  and  twine,  so  that  he  w'as  ready  to  wrap  up 
anything  that  might  be  given  to  him  for  the  Institute,  and 
thus  save  some  delay.  He  even  carried  the  scissors  to 
cut  the  twine.  He  was  very  careful  to  keep  his  feet  warm 
and  dry,  and  wore  rul)ber  overshoes  well  into  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Some  one  said, preferring  to  this  hal)it,  "he  left 
his  rubbers  off  iu  July  and  put  them  ou  iu  August.” 
Of  an  economical  and  saving  turn,  he  used  small  scraps 
of  paper  and  old  envelopes  to  make  memoranda  on, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  paper  at  his  disposal,  but 
his  early  habit  of  saving  clung  to  him  through  life.  He 
had  an  old  lead  pencil  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  used 
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for  years  and  not  mended  often.  But  all  this  savin"  was 
n(»t  for  his  own  henefit. 

He  had  no  ear  for  music,  yet  alwa^’s  bought  tickets  in 
the  Oratorio  and  other  concei  ts,  to  do  what  little  he  could, 
as  I  have  heard  him  remark,  "to  help  them  along.”  I 
recollect  once  asking  him  if  he  expected  to  attend  a 
particular  concert.  He  said,  "I  generally  wait  and  then 
if  I  find  there  is  to  be  a  slim  attendance  I  buy  a  ticket  or 
tickets.”  In  this  way  he  showed  his  interest  in  what  was 
going  on.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  not  fond  of  music 
himself,  he  regarded  it  as  an  important  part  of  education, 
tending  to  refinement  of  taste  and  culture.  He  felt  the 
same  in  I’egard  to  all  artistic  matters.  He  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  poetry,  and  informed  some  one  who  wished 
him  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a  Shakespeare  reading  that  he 
"  never  read  a  line  of  Shakespeare  in  his  life,”  and  I 
believe  he  said  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  other 
great  poets ;  but  he  liked  to  see  others  interested  in  music 
and  poetry.  In  short  he  was  in  fiivor  of  all  things  that 
tended  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  community,  but,  of 
course,  had  his  own  sjiecialties  for  study.  Science,  Hi.story 
and  Genealog}’  were  the  subjects  most  to  his  taste. 

Upon  finishing  his  studies.  Doctor  Wheatland  made  a 
voyage  to  England  where  he  siient  some  months  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  vicinity.  I  think  this  voyage  was  undertaken 
on  account  of  his  delicate  health,  of  which  I  have  alread}"^ 
spoken.  But  at  this  time  a  Salem  boy’s  education  was 
hardly  complete  without  a  sea  voyage  or  two. 

About  the  year  1840  he  took  a  trip  to  Fayal  in  a  whale 
ship  belonging  to  Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips,  taking  with  him 
two  of  Mr.  Phillips’  sons, — George  and  Willard, — who 
were  then  out  of  health, and  the  Doctor  accompanied  them 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Phillips.  He  was  absent  but  a 
month  or  two  at  this  time,  and,  a  year  later,  made  a  voyage 
to  Para,  where  he  studied  the  properties  and  uses  of 
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caoutchouc  and  hccaine  so  addicted  to  the  use  of  rubber 
over-shoes  that,  it  was  said,  he  once  appeared  in  them  on 
parade  in  the  Infantiy.  About  1842,  the  Doctor  became 
much  interested  in  the  schools  of  Salem  and  was  associated 
on  the  school  committee  with  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Phillips. 
Here  the  Doctor  did  a  great  work  spending,  as  he  has 
often  told  me,  night  after  night  for  months  with  Mr. 
Phillips,  sometimes  until  midnight,  working  out  educa¬ 
tional  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 

He  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that 
one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  was  located  in  Salem, 
and  that  Broad  street  was  diverted  from  tlie  side  of  the 
graveyard  and  the  line  of  High  street,  to  accommodate 
the  building. 

Probably  no  one  ever  gave  so  much  time  to  the  interests 
of  our  schools  as  Doctor  Wheatland.  He  was  elected  on 
the  committee  for  years,  and  the  value  of  his  services  was 
acknowledged  by  all. 

When  any  important  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
or  science  in  the  city  or  state  was  to  be  fostered.  Doctor 
Wheatland  was  generally  consulted  as  one  who  knew  what 
ought  to  be  done.  So  when  the  first  Commission  on  the 
State  Fisheries  was  appointed,  the  Doctor  was  made  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  was  its  principal  scientific 
authority.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  read 
Governor  Gardner’s  tetter  inviting  Doctor  Wheatland 
to  become  a  member  of  this  Commission.  Here  it  is. 

"Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Executive  Department. 

Boston,  31  May,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir  : 

You  probably  know  the  Legislature  have  passed  a 
Resolve  regarding  the  Artificial  Propagation  of  Fish.  Hav- 
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ing  great  regard  for  your  conneetion  with  Natural  Science, 
it  gives  me  great  })leasure  to  tender  you  the  post  as  one  of 
the  three  Commissioners.  Please  advise  me  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible  if  you  will  accept. 

Yours  resp’y  «&;c., 

Henry  .1.  Gardner. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  Salem.” 

The  other  Commissioners  were  the  Hon.  Reuben  A. 
Chapman  of  Springfield  and  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood  of 
Provineetowu.  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  informs  me  that 
he  accompanied  the  Doctor  on  his  trip  to  Provineetowu 
to  meet  Capt.  Atwood.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state 
to  establish  a  State  Commission  of  Inland  Fisheries. 

The  Doctor  was  not  much  interested  in  polities.  He 
took  no  part  further  than  to  cast  his  vote  at  elections.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  hearing  him  discinssthe  topic.  He 
thought  all  political  excitement  loolish  and  unnecessary  in 
itself,  and  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the  Institute, 
where  people  of  all  parties  and  creeds  were  welcomed. 
So  the  Doctor  never  encouraged,  in  the  Institute  rooms, 
talks  on  politics  or  theology. 

Doctor  Wheatland  was  very  interesting  in  conversation. 
It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  in  his  specialties  he  knew 
everything.  He  had  a  very  modest  way  of  expressing 
himself,  using  very  simple  words,  never  monopolizing  the 
conversation  as  some  great  talkers  do  ;  but  listened  patient¬ 
ly  fora  reply,  or  for  any  question,  without  interrupting  the 
speaker.  It  seemed  as  though  he  never  met  any  one  to 
whom  he  could  not  tell  something  about  his  ancestors.  The 
first  time  he  met  Governor  Andrew,  he  astonished  him  by 
telling  him  all  about  his  Salem  connections.  I  have  often 
been  amused  to  hear  him  discourse  in  answer  to  some 
question  on  a  bi(»graphical  or  historical  matter.  He 
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would  l)egin  perh!H)s  inaiiy  years  hack,  and  his  reply  to 
the  question  came  in,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  making 
a  charming  little  story  which  invariably  ai)peai‘ed  to 
interest  the  hearers  greatly.  He  often  began  in  this  way — 
"It  seems  that  in  17  *  *  there  was  a  man  who  came  to 
Salem  from  England,”  etc.,  and  he  would  go  on  making 
quite  a  story  of  it.  "It  seems”  was  his  favorite  formula 
for  beginning  a  statement.  If  it  happened  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  some  scientific  subject,  he  made  it  just  as  enter¬ 
taining  to  the  listeners.  And  yet  he  never  boasted  of  any 
special  knowledge  on  any  of  these  subjects ;  but  on  the 
contrary  often  said,  "  I  don’t  know  much  about  it,”  when 
asked  in  relation  to  matters  on  which  he  was  known  to 
possess  a  remarkable  store  of  information. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  Doctor  Wheatland  was 
his  wonderful  hopefulness  and  faith  in  the  success  of  his 
plans.  Especially  was  this  manifested  in  reference  to  the 
Institute.  "It  will  come  out  iill  right, — I  never  worry 
about  things,”  he  used  to  say.  He  never  was  uneasy  nor 
excited  about  what  could  not  be  helped,  even  it  sometimes 
he  seemed  to  be  irritated  about  trifling  matters.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  there  were  days  of  darkness 
and  despondency  with  most  people,  he  always  appeared 
to  me  cheerful,  and  I  often  heard  him  remark,  "I  don’t 
have  any  fears  of  the  result  ;  I  guess  things  will  come 
right  finally.” 

Who  would  have  supposed  Doctor  Wheatland  to  be  a 
military  man?  Yet  he  became  a  member  of  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry  as  early  as  1833,  and  thought  he  derived 
some  benefit  to  his  health  from  military  drill.  He  always 
took  a  marked  interest  in  the  company  and  has  appeared 
in  the  ranks  among  the  "veterans”  within  a  few  years.  I 
remember  seeing  him  in  the  active  company  in  full  uni¬ 
form — blue  coat,  red  trimmings,  white  trousers,  helmet 
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with  flowing  red  horse-h:iir  and  white  ostrich  feather ! 
He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  singular  then,  hut  as 
I  think  of  him  now  as  a  soldier  I  am  amused,  because  he 
generally  had  such  a  mild,  peaceful  look. 

I  have  said  the  Doctor  had  not  much  taste  for  poetry, 
yet  how  much  like  a  poet  he  looked.  Taking  a  profile 
view  of  his  head,  it  seemed  to  require  only  the  wreath 
around  it  to  make  a  picture  of  Dante.  I  think  he  once 
appeared  in  tableaux  in  that  character.  To  see  the  placid 
look  he  generally  wore,  one  could  hardly  believe  that  his 
temper  could  ever  be  rutiled  ;  but  upon  occasion  he  could 
show  his  indignation  like  some  other  great  men.  I  think 
he  was  impatient  of  captious  criticism  of  his  plans,  and 
greatly  annoyed  at  any  unpleasant  interference.  He  was, 
at  the  same  time,  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  others  if  offered  in  a  proper  spirit. 

The  Doctor  was  never  a  fluent  speaker  in  public,  and 
lacked  a  good  voice.  He  told  me  that,  at  school  and  in 
college,  he  wase.xcused  from  declaiming,  so  that  he  "never 
spoke  a  piece.”  He  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  often 
stammered,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  to  come  so  fast  that 
he  could  not  furnish  words  readily.  But  what  he  said  was 
always  important  and  instructive  to  those  who  heard  him. 
He  was  a  very  ready  writer,  using  a  good,  clear  style,  with 
great  simplicity  of  language  ;  in  short,  writing  "plain  Eng¬ 
lish.”  1  think  he  rarel}',  if  ever,  used  any  foreign  terms. 

I  do  not  of  course  refer  to  his  scientific  writings.  I  have 
before  me  some  of  his  school  compositions,  written  wheti 
he  was  at  the  Latin  school  in  Salem  from  182(1  to  1828. 
They  show  here  and  there  slight  corrections  by  the  mas¬ 
ter  (Eames)  ;  but,  for  a  l)oy  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old, 
they  are  pretty  good  specimens.  The  subjects  arc  curious 
ones  for  the  Doctor;  among  others,  "The  Character  of 
Washington,”  and  "  The  Proper  Observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.”  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1832. 
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He  belonged  to  the  iiiiiisuull}'  large  class  entering  in 
1828.  Salem  furnished  alM)iit  one-tifth  of  all  who  entered 
college  that  year.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  the 
names  of  those  who  went  to  college  with  him.  There  were 
Haley  Forrester  Barstow,  Charles  Timothy  Brooks,  George 
VV'm.  Cleveland,  William  Sewall  Cleveland,  William 
Fabens,  William  Prescott  Gibbs,  Charles  Grafton  Page, 
Archer  Hopes,  John  Boardman  Silsbee,  John  Henry  Sils- 
bee,  William  Silsbee,  Augustus  Story,  John  Treadwell, 
William  Henry  West,  and  Henry  Wheatland,  all  of  Salem, 
and  Samuel  Rantoul  of  Beverly.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  here,  as  the  Doctor  alwa^’s  did, 
that  several  Salem  j'oung  men  entered  other  colleges  the 
same  year.  The  Doctor  always  took  a  great  interest  in 
his  class,  kee})ing  the  run  of  the  difierent  members  and 
making  notes  about  them  from  time  to  time.  He  often 
aided  those  who  needed  it.  He  was  constant  at  class 
meetings  whenever  he  could  get  there. 

Doctor  Wheatland  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Catherine 
Mack,  Feb.  3,  1858.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Elisha 
and  Catherine  Sewall  (Orne)  Mack.  She  was  born  Sept. 
25,  1816,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1862.  They  had  no  children. 

From  childhood  and  for  many  years  the  Doctor  was  a 
regular  attendant  upon  the  services  at  the  North  church, 
but  of  late  years  he  had  spent  his  Sundays  quietly  at 
home.  He  had  sometimes  spoken  to  me  about  it  and  said 
that  he  had  so  much  to  do  during  the  week,  and  so  many 
interruptions,  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  spending  his 
Sundays  in  writing  and  reading.  He  was  not  an  agnostic. 
While  a  Unitarian  in  his  views,  he  had  great  resi)ect  for 
people  of  all  creeds  and  schools,  however  much  they  might 
differ  from  him.  He  had  no  love  for  controversy,  and 
believed  in  what  Dean  Stanley  called  "Our  Common 
Christianity.”  To  show  his  feeling  for  the  North  church 
and  "Parson  Willson,”  as  he  generally  spoke  of  him,  he 
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took  quite  iui  interest  in,  and  was  the  principal  compiler 
of,  the  volume  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Society, 
printed  in  1872. 

The  Doctor’s  last  appearance  upon  a  public  occasion 
was  on  the  evening  of  "Forefathers’  Day,”  Dec.  21,  1890, 
in  Cadet  Hall,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Congregational 
Club,  to  which  he  was  specially  invited  as  an  honored 
guest.  It  was  only  a  few  days  after  that  he  had  an  ill 
turn  from  the  etlects  of  which  he  never  recovered  ;  bnt, 
after  more  than  two  years’  confinement,  he  jiassed  away 
(juietly  on  Feb.  27,  1893,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  1  month 
and  16  days,  at  the  house  of  his  brother  George  whose 
death  preceded  his  by  only  a  week. 

I  must  leave  the  summing  up  of  Dr.  Wheatland’s  char¬ 
acter  to  others,  but  I  may  salely  say  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  men  who  have  lived  in  Salem  in  recent 
years. 


